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LIBERTY 
CRE TONNES 


FOR LOOSE COVERS« CURTAINS 
THE LARGEST CHOICE OF ARTISTIC DESIGNS 
AND BEAUTIFUL COLOURS IN THE WORLD 


FROM 2. Oxraco 


PATTERNS POST FREE. LIBERTY &CO.,. REGENT ST. LONDONw.I. 


SHOOLBREDS 


TOTTENHAM HOUSE, LONDON, W.1. 


INDOOR and OUTDOOR 


RENOVATION ... DECORATION 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, CURTAINS, BEDDING, &c. 
THOROUGHLY CLEANED, REPAIRED and RESTORED 














Free HOUSE PAINTING, DECORATION 
Estimates AND REPAIRS 


Charges 
Moderate 





tands in a class of its own. 


ELKINGTON 
PLATE 


ELKINGTON & CO., LTD. 
Silversmiths and Jewellers, 
Recent ST. 73, CHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON 


2MINGHAM LIVERPOUL. GLASGow. 


By Appointment 


RE-DECORATION 


AND RECONSTRUCTION 


~ WHITELEYS 


WHITELEY LTD., Queen’s Road, W. 2. 


Telephone: PARK 1. 


to H.M. The King. 








Wm. 








FOR QUALITY & FLAVOUR 


OURNYILLE 
COCOA 


See the name ** CADBURY ”’ 





cn every piece of Chocolate 


“The 
Stradivarius 


of Pianofortes.” 


Famous for its wonderful tone 
and durability. 


New and Second-hand 
Instruments for Cash or on 
the Deferred Payment System. 


BLUTHNER & Co., Ltd., 7-13, Wigmore Street, 


LONDON, W. 1. 














BORWICK’S 
[BAKING POWDER 


The best and most reliable for raising the 
lightest Cakes, Scones, Pastry, Puddings, 
etc. 





HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR COMPLEXION 


BEBTHAMS 


a-rola 


(As Pre-War) 


Entirely removes and prevents all ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, IRRITATION, 
&c., and renders the SKIN DELICATELY SOFT and VELVETY. It is 
delightfully Refreshing and Soothing if applied after Motoring, Cycling, 
Tennis, Golfing, etc. It is neither sticky nor greasy, and can be used 
at any time during the day. 
Bottles 1,6 and 2/6, of all Chemists and Stores. 


If your complexion betoo pale, try **LA-ROLA ROSE BLOOM" 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Cheltenham Spa, England 


it’slovely, W- 
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Where to Stay 
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HASTINGS QUEEN'S HOTEL | souTHPORT. yansions nore 


MOST COMFORTA —<—¥ LE. Noted for Cuisine and Comfort. Ballroom. 
Telephone: 201. Telegrams: “Comfort.” Telephone: 501. 


SCOTLAND 


Telegrams ; “* Luxury, Edinburgh.” 
nm Outlook 


from the 


CALE DONIAN 
STATION HOTEL 
EDINBURGH 


(Under the Management of the 
Caledonian Railway Company) 











Showing the Castle, Princes 
Street, and Gardens. 


250 BEDROOMS 
70 BATHROOMS 


GARAGE NEAR HOTEL 


Illustrated Souvenir and Tariff on application to A. MORRIS, Manager. 


THE WHITSAND BAY HOTEL 


The first on the S. Cornish Coast, near 
St. Germans, has been re-opened for the 
spring and summer season, under the 
management of Miss C. HALL, late of 
the Royal Pier Hotel, Southsea. A 
high- class chef has been engaged. The 
18-hole golf course is in excellent 
condition. 





CONTINENTAL 





| vy" menH BRUSSEL 





(EXCLUSIVELY 
GRosvENoR Puace, S.W. 1 





eid & Girls’ _ 





Educational 





LADY “SECRETARY.— 

A REALLY GOOD POST in the higher 
grades of the Secretarial Profession is 
guaranteed to every pupil accepted by 
St. Jamers’s SeECR+TARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR GF®NTLEWOMEN), 34, 





Golf Schools. 


GOLFING TUITION 


for Ladies and Gentlemen. at 
LILLYWHITE’S GOLF SCHOOL, 
31 Haymarket, Piccadilly Circus, W. 





Music. 














4E HARDY FLOWER BOOK 


By E. H. JENKINS 
. Member of the Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society). 
With so Illustrations and beautiful coloured Frontispiece. 
Price 3/6 net; by post 4d. extra. 


Published at the Offices of “ CountTRY LIFE.” 20 T:vistock Street, London, W.C. 2 


GUILDHALL 
SCHOOL of MUSIC 


(Corporation of London). 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


Principal: Sir LANDON RONALD, 
PRIVATE LESSONS in all Musi- 
cal subjects, and STAGE TRAIN- 
ING in Elocution, Gesture, Stage 
Dancing, Opera and Film work. 
Complete Musical Education at in- 
clusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s. 
OPERA CL ASS, Saturdays — 
*RUDDIGORE’ in rehearsal. New 
Term, May 1st.—Prospectus and 
Syllabus of Local Centres and 
Local Schools Examinations (open 
to general public), free. 
Tele.: Cent. 4459. 
H Saxk WYNDHaM, Secretary. 











GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS. 





A HANDBOOK TO THE GARDEN. 
By E. T. COOK. 
17/6 net; by post 18/4, 
Published at the ces of ‘COUNTRY 





LIFE,” LTD., 20, ee Senet, Covent 
Garden, W. 
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Special Training, a | 


Pulliic Schools, 


WREKIN COLLEGE 
WELLINGTON SALOP 
(A Public School for Boys), 


Chairman : 
THE RicHT HON. - Lorp GISBOROU Ga, 


THE GOVERNORS OFFER ANNUALLY 
SIX SCHOLARSHIPS, 
VALUE 30 TO 60 GUINEAs, 

ALSO 
TWELVE EXHIBITIONS, 
VALUE 30 GUINEAS. 
Special terms to the sons of Clergy, 


Army and Naval Officers, and other 
professional men. 


For particulars apply to the 
HEADMASTER, WREKIN COLLEGE. 





Farming and Gardening. 





LANDSCAPE GARDENING.— Special 
Course for women ;,ardeners, Thoroughly 
practical trainin: for lasies taking up Horti- 
culture as a profession, or to supervise own 
gardens. Preparation for R. H.S. examin ttiyn. 
App y PRINCIPAL, RKDEN’S SCHOOL cF 
GARDENING, NEWICK, SUSSEX. 





ELROSE /— DAIRY AND er at 
FARM G orsham. 


COURS 
cates given. —Mrs. CANNING ROBERTS. 


FARMING 


Modern Scientific Farming that pays 

really well, taught by post. Also Land 

Agency. The Agricultural Correspon- 
dence College (Sec. J.), Ripon. 


BY POST 























LADIES’ RELIABLE HOSE 


Good quality black mercerised LISLE 

, spliced heels and toes, embroi- 
dered silkclox, most durable 3/1 1 
and well fitting. Per pair 


at Popular Prices. 











Holeproof SILK HOSE, strengthened 
lisle toes and heels and garter tops. 
Guarantee coupon for 2 months given 
with every purchase of 3 pairs against 
Loles or laddering. Ia black, white, 


grey, nigger, putty or 8/11 


pearl. Per pair 





Best French drop- stitch LISLE 
HOSE, strengthened toes and heels. 
A most effective stocking. In shades 
o! tan, brown, nigger, beaver, putty, 


silver, grey, champ, black, 
or white. Per pair 8/11 


MILANESE SILK HOSE in 
the well-known ‘Kayser’ make, 
double heels and toes. In black, 
white, nigger, beige, taupe, beaver, 
gold, pink, champ, tan, brown, 


silver, pearl, or grey. 16/6 


Per pair 


BALBRIGGAN LISLE HOSE 
fully fashioned reinforced feet, 
soft and most durable in 
wear. In black, white, and all 


leading shoe shades. 5/6 


: Per pair 
: HARVEY NICHOLS & Co., Ltd. 


Pure SILK HOSE with open lace 
clox, specially reinforced feet and 
garter tops. A perfectly fashioned 
stocking. In black, -_ and all 


colours. For d 
coamagven. Torgen Supe e 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.1\. 

















ATTRACTIVE 
NEW SPRING 


KNITTED COAT 
AND SKIRT 
FOR EASTER WEAR 


E have now in stock 

a large variety of 

new spring Knitted 

Suits, Coatees and Jun- 

pers made from really 

high-grade materials by 

our own skilled workers, 

and they follow the |ines 

of the latest trend of 

fashion as expressed in 
the newest French nx 
Catalogue Post Free. 


Knitted Woollen Sports 

as sketch, made in a new marl 
mixture in a large selecti( 
of carefully blended c 
ings with contrasting stripe 
as shown, a very practical 
suit for general wear. 


PRICE 


8s Gnas. 


MARSHALL& 
SNELGROVE 


VERE STREET:AND-OXFORD STREET 


== LONDON 'W.1=—= 
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BERTRAM PARK 43, Dover Street, W. 


MISS EDWINA ASHLEY. 
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Houses of To-day: Two Reconstructions. 
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. Ixvii. 


The Restival of Easter 


ANK HOLIDAYS, although very modern insti- 

tutions, have followed close on the old lines. 

In other words, they are governed to a large 

extent by the seasons of the year. The Easter 
holiday is spring pure and simple. Whitsuntide holidays 
mark the beginning of summer, as August its centre and 
culmination, while Christmas is the old heathen day of 
rejoicing which was held when the year had turned full 
circle and was beginning to work towards spring again. 
Gladness is more associated vith Eastertide than with any 
other holiday. In the ancient and well known but never 
hackneyed words it marks the time when the rain is over 
and gone and the time of the singing of birds has come. 
With the ecstasy of the feathered creation humanity always 
has had a very great sympathy. Easter eggs would point 
infallibly, if nothing else did, to the origin of the holiday. 
Omnia ex ovo—everything from the egg—is a well known 
saying which proves, among other things, that the ancients 
had curious insight into the ways of Nature. They divined 
rather than proved by investigation that life begins with 
an egg. In oviparous animals, like birds and many species 
of snakes, the egg is laid in the nest or some other suitable 
site, to be either patiently hatched by the mother, foster- 
mother, or heat in some form or another. It may be heat 
applied artificially, as in an incubator, or the heat of the 
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sun. The difference between oviparous and viviparous 
animal life is a very simple one. In the former the e 
is hatched in a nest, but in viviparous animals it is hatched 
by the heat within the living body of the animal that has 
produced it. In any case the egg, the container of life, 
forms a most appropriate symbol for the feast at which 
life that has been driven to its most secret recesses during 
winter now reappears. 

Birth has always been a cause of jubilation, as if the 
dumb animal felt in some obscure way the same joyfulness 
to which only a speaking animal can give adequate 
expression. That jubilation seems to permeate the air 
in springtime. It is difficult to believe that even the plants 
fail to rejoice when the yellow catkins come on the willows 
and the hazels hang out their beautiful tassels which are 
really the male germs awaiting the arrival of that beautiful 
gem-like flower which is the female. For weeks insects 
and blowing winds and other agencies are all at work 
fertilising and bringing life to its fulfilment. The 
tiniest moss or fungus is as busy in its own way and 
proportion as the giant oak or elm. To birds it is probably 
the gayest of all seasons. Housekeeping and feeding of 
young are not really occupations for the idle. They mean 
industry and care combined with unceasing vigils; but 
these are given instinctively, the instinct being derived in 
direct line from Nature. Nor are the birds, flowers and 
fruits alone in this great process. ‘The little four-footed 
folk of the meadows and fields are under the same con- 
straint to prolong their race by multiplying the species. 
Now is the day when the hare, mad with the transports of 
spring, disports himself before his chosen female, while 
his humbler cousin, the rabbit, shows his love and joy 
in less tumultuous and, perhaps, less dignified frolics. 

This year has shown spring in novel form. The 
hounds of spring have indeed been on Winter’s traces, 
but they have found the quarry much more stubborn than 
usual. Spring has called to the leaves and blossoms that 
it is time to come out. She has asked the birch, the elm 
and the ash to put on their green robes, while Winter, storm- 
ing at the thought of it, has come armed with ice and snow 
to reassert his supremacy with the last breath. It has 
resulted in no unsightly spectacle. There has been snow, 
to be sure, and the east wind has blown consistently for 
weeks and weeks, but all the time Spring has looked like 
a winner. In spite of Winter’s efforts the daffodils have 
come up in the meadow; the sweet-scented violets are 
out ; the crocus and snowdrop have run their little course ; 
and to those who have good health and do not mind a for- 
midable breeze, the earth has assumed a look of tender 
beauty which has been denied it in many a milder season. 

Orchards will in many cases present a very curious 
reversal of an old order. Where they are sheltered they 
have suffered most, because the frosts of late March and 
early April have been much keener than usual ; so that in 
those places where early blossoms are found the flowers 
were out and suffered irreparable damage, but orchards 
which are less favourably situated have gained the advantage 
this year. Never was such a bountiful crop of fruit buds 
brought into being as may be seen now. In the ordinary 
course of things the petals would have expanded long «go, 
but the frosts, sustained as they were by a wind which blew 
from the east for four weeks without ceasing, kept t!em 
from developing. They are still in the outer cases wherein 
they best resist the foul weather ; but supposing that tere 
were only a few sunny days about Easter-time they wuld 
all come out, probably simultaneously. The plums .nd 
the pears have looked on the point of flowering for such 
a long time that the apples have overtaken them, and tiiese 
three principal fruits will most probably be in blossom 
together. 





Our Frontispiece 


M5ss EDWINA ASHLEY,: whose portrait forms this 
week’s frontispiece, is the ‘elder daughter of Mr. Wilfrid 
Ashley, M.P., and grand-daughter of the late Sir Ernest Cassel. 





*,* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 
furniture should be sent as soon as possible to CouNTRY LiFE, and followed 
in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 
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MOST excellent and timely discourse on courtesy 
that will be long remembered and long quoted 
is the most distinguished feature in the new 
instalment of Page letters in the April number 

of the World’s Work. He had come to see that the fleet 
commanded by Admiral Jellicoe would be the deciding 
factor. ‘One navy practically commands all the seas ; 
nothing sails except by its grace. It is this fleet of course 
that will win the war.” Great Britain employed the fleet 
to keep munitions and foodstuffs out of Germany. ‘The 
American authorities criticised details in a most fault- 
finding spirit. “‘ The routine of the Embassy was an 
unending nightmare of ‘ demands,’ ‘ complaints,’ ‘ pre- 
cedents,’ ‘ cases,’ ‘ notes,’ ‘ detentions of Chicago meats, 
of Southern cotton, and the like.’”’ Page describes it as 
“this vast mass of legal stuff, without a word or a turn 
of courtesy in it’? And this was most heart-breaking to a 
far-sighted statesman, who realised that in the future if 
the American Navy and the English Navy worked together 
“the biggest bully in the world wouldn’t dare to kick 
the sorriest dog we have.” He draws a most remarkable 
c ntrast of an England concentrating every power of mind 
and body on winning the war and an America quibbling 
and fault-finding without the introduction of a single word 
to show that at heart they were our friends. 


THE situation drew from him a magnificent letter in 

which he declare! that “the first step . . . is 
courtesy ; that the second step is courtesy, znd the third 
step—such a fine and high courtesy (which includes courage) 
as the President showed in the Panama tolls controversy. 
We have—we and the British—common aims and character. 
Only a continuous and sincere courtesy—over periods cf 
strain as well as of calm—is necessary for as complete an 
understanding as will be required for the automatic 
guidance of the world n peaceful ways.” ‘The Ambassador 
recognised the fact that the alliance with which we fought 
the Germans was artificial, while the combination of the 
United States with Great Britain would be most potent 
and most natural. Standing together, these two branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race could confront the world. 


CASE very interesting to dog lovers was tried at the 

Arundel County Court towards the end of last month. 
It arose out of a claim for ten pounds damages made by 
Mrs. Elsie Simpson of Slindon from Mr. F. W. Isaacson 
of Slindon Park and his gamekeeper for injuries to her dog. 
It was admitted that the dog was on the property of the 
defendant. ‘The defence was that it was chasing pheasants 
and was liable to be shot in the interests of preserving 
the owner’s property. On the part of Mrs. Simpson it 
was claimed that the animal had only followed a wild rabbit 
on to the property of the defendant. Wild rabbits are not 
legally recognised as property unless within a warren. 
Therefore the whole case turned on a point of fact. What 
was the dog chasing at the moment when it was shot? The 
dog was a pedigree Border terrier and would hunt fur but 
not feather. ‘The keeper declared that he had seen the dog 
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after a pheasant and that he had fired the shot at a distance 
of about eighty yards. In giving his decision, Judge 
Moore Cann said it was incredible that the injuries described 
could have been inflicted by an ordinary shot-gun at a 
distance of eighty yards. He accepted Mrs. Simpson’s 
version that the dog was only chasing a rabbit and gave 
judgment for £8 4s., expressing the hope that the decision 
would not encourage people to allow their dogs to trespass 
on game preserves. 


MR. JUSTICE McCARDIE, in delivering judgment in 
the claim brought by a firm of dressmakers against 
Lord Cathcart, gave a timely exposition of the status of 
a wife. It is a common but erroneous belief that a wife 
may pledge her husband’s credit unless he has taken 
measures to prevent her doing so, such as advertising in 
a newspaper a declaration that he will not be responsible, 
or making his wife an adequate allowance, with or without 
the condition that he will not be responsible for further 
expenditure on her part. Mr. Justice McCardie produced 
quite an array of authorities in support of his judgment 
It ought to meet with public support. Women at the present 
time are emerging into a position of greater responsibility 
than they have held before. They have the vote; they 
are admitted to positions and professions from which 
they used to be debarred. ‘The two sexes have now ap- 
proached terms of equality, and the time has come when 
women must be called upon to incur responsibilities kindred 
to those of men. This cannot be said, however, without 
a feeling of sympathy with the shopkeepers. ‘Those in 
the case are placed in a delicate position. Here was a lady 
of title who came with an introduction and spent an afternoon 
in selecting day and evening gowns. They did not begin 
fulfilling the order until they had assured themselves, as 
far as was practicable, that the customer was in a position 
to pay for the goods. They did not apply to Lord Cathcart, 
and their reluctance to do so was natural in the particular 
circumstances. It was not suggested that they overcharged 
or that there was any failure on their part, and it is extremely 
hard upon them that they should lose the value of the 
dresses, but that does not at all affect the justice of the 
verdict. 
ET IN 
In summer days 
That now are past 
I heard the whisper of the trees 
And welcomed all the joys of these 
Nor dreamed they fled too fast. 
I watched the light 
On plain and hill 
With eyes that saw and soul asleep 
Till stars at evening came to fill 
The blue, unfathomable deep. 
All beauty lay before my view 
As moons half seen, 
As flowers unblown. 
Would it have been still more complete 
If I had known, if I had known ? 


ARCADIA EGO. 


When autumn days 
Come on apace 
With whirling leaves in dervish dance 
I heard not voice of vague mischance 
Pass o’er the land from place to place. 
I only saw 
The birds take flight. 
The bare trees standing black and vast 
They were but shadows in the night 
That now do hold my soul aghast. 
The gods have taken back their gift 
And I behold with opened eyes 
The hidden mystery of the earth 
The glory of the skies,— 
But once—or do I dream of these ?— 
There was no sadness in the trees. 


MARJORIE KENNEDY-ERSKINE. 


WE are sorry to hear that the appeal made by Sir Lionel 

Earle for bushes to plant in the bird sanctuaries in 
the public parks has not been met with the liberality one 
would have expected. In many shrubberies seedling 
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bushes come up very freely if they are given a chance ; that 
is to say, if the ground is not thickly carpeted with rough 
grass or some other impediment to germination. Hollies, 
various brooms and gorse, and many other plants equally 
common and beautiful, seed very freely, while rooted 
cuttings from others can be made without loss or injury, 
frequently to the improvement of the parent bush. ‘These 
planted freely would very soon make the cover required 
tor the birds, and the owner of the garden would have the 
satisfaction of having given great pleasure to those natuie 
lovers who like to hear and see the birds in our London 
parks. They need not feel the less satisfaction because 
the plant taken from a well filled garden would not be 
missed. ‘The request, as we understand it, is for sturdy 
common shrubs that will thrive anywhere, not for costly 
and frequently delicate beauties. 


NOTHING very definite has emerged from the corre- 

spondence in the Times on the old but ever new 
subject “ What can we do with our sons?” The most 
common-sense deliverance on the point was that of Sir 
W. H. Purchase, Appointments Department, Ministry of 
Labour. He said that it was estimated at the time of the 
Armistice that there were four hundred thousand young 
men of the ex-Officer and Public School type to be re- 
settled, and the experience of those who undertook to 
give help or advice showed conclusively that these young 
men represented four hundred thousand distinct problems. 
In other words, no one can give a formula that will apply 
to all the sons for whom a start in life is required. Each 
must be guided by considerations peculiar to the case in 
point. ‘The qualifications and likings of the boy will be 
the first consideration. ‘The openings and opportunities 
which come under the eye and influence of his guardian 
must also count for something, and finally there is charac- 
ter, by which mostly we mean energy. The boy with 
plenty of “go” will often find his own way out of the 
difficulty, and without at least a moderate supply of that 
quality which we call “ go,” it is difficult to assist anv boy. 
At the same time it has to be noted that signs are becoming 
visible that the demand for youths in various callings and 
professions is beginning to be more active than it was 
twelve months ago. 


HOSE who for pleasure or business go about in the 
streets of London will wonder not at the number of 
accidents which occur, but that there are not more. In 
the Metropolitan Police District 571 fatal accidents, 
according to a Parliamentary paper, occurred in 1921, 
and of these 490 were due to mechanically propelled 
vehicles. ‘This was not a very great increase on the previous 
year, but all over the country there has been a large increase 
in accidents that did not prove fatal. ‘The total number 
Was 55,153 in England and Wales, 4,790 in Scotland and 
1,329 in Ireland, making a total of 61,272 as compared 
with 54,910 in 1920. ‘Thus the non-fatal accidents resulting 
in personal injury show an increase cf 6,362 as compared 
with 1920. In towns something might surely be done 
to avoid these accidents. ‘Taxicabs, for instance, should 
follow one another when going from one street to another. 
They should not be allowed to travel en échelon, particularly 
when two or even three streets send tributary traffic to a 
third or fourth one. That seems to be the sort of place 
at which accidents most frequently occur, and it therefore 
requires the special attention of the authorities. 


[ DETAILED accounts are now coming in from eye- 

witnesses of the Johannesburg “‘ revolution.” It must 
be borne in mind that the population of that city is something 
different from the rest of South Africa. A Colonial writer 
admits his inability to understand them, and feels the shame, 
which the new countries have not hitherto experienced, 
of having produced a perverse, embittered class. Not, 
perhaps, a large one—the Reds never seem to have numbered 
more than four or five thousand—vyet none the less there 
they were. Foremost to join the Government forces, 
we may add, were the great body of loyal strikers. The 
same writer pays a tribute to the marvellous rapidity with 
which the forces of law and order were mobilised, owing 
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to the efficiency, not of the Government, but of the skeleton 
staff. ‘The Government of South Africa for the three pre- 
vious weeks had hesitated and muddled as sadly as others 
that we could name, with the result that things got to the 
condition when bloodshed was inevitable. Johannesburg 
itself under martial law must have been a strange sight 
—masses of men and women wandering about in search 
of “thrills,” occasional snipers, but no organised attack 
by the revolutionaries. The final bombardment of Fords- 
burg was conducted over the heads of crowds of sightseers, 
straight from their beds and most incompletely dressed. 


“THE late Sir William Gilbert was most particular to 
destroy all rough copies and notes of his plays and 
operas—except for one solitary note-book, the subject of 
an article by Mr. H. Rowland Brown in this month’s 
Cornhill, which has survived. It contains a key to the 
amazing transition that took place in Gilbert’s work between 
1875 and 1880, during which he left the company of play- 
wrights like Robertson and burlesquers such as H. J. Byron 
for the pursuit of his “ entirely new and original ” line. 
In this little book are ideas for the first act of a play or opera 
to be called “ Topsy-turvydom ’’—more or less on the 
lines of the Bab Ballad of that theme. ‘The date of the 
notes is 1875, the same as the appearance of “ Trial by 
Jury,” indicating that that was the period of his first essay 
in logical illogicality. ‘Though the notes get no further 
than the first act we get a characteristic glimpse of Swivel, 
the English M.P. and hero of the play, engaged in an 
encounter with the ignorant, childish, popular Premier 
of ‘Topsy-turvydom on the subject of the Premier’s ugly 
daughter whom Swivel detests and who detests Swivel. 
Premier says: “‘ You have taken a great dislike to my 
daughter. .’ M.P. admits it. “ Then I am authorised 
to say that she has taken just such a detestation to you.” 
M.P. is wholly indifferent. “Then take her and be 
unhappy! You hate her, and she hates you. Marry and 
be wretched !” 
THE SHEPHERD BOY. 

Beneath the ever changing sky 

I mind my Master’s sheep ; 

Two things in life I know—but two: 

Just work and sleep. 


I ask nought but the purple moor, 
Soft heather for my bed ; 

No kith nor kin to weep for me 
When I am dead. 


‘And then, perchance, in Paradise, 
If God should say to me: 

‘““ Thy choice of all the lands below 
I'll give to thee.”’ 


He’d smile to hear me say: ‘“‘ Please God 
I would my old love keep ; 
I’d go back to the purple moor 


To mind my sheep.” 
HAROLD SPENCE. 


AMERICAN golfers have agreed to restore the styme. 

The rule which discarded it was passed in January, 
1921. It permitted a player to remove his opponen‘’s 
ball, the understanding being that the latter would have 
holed out with the next stroke. Now the rule has been 
cancelled and the stymie is restored in America to tie 
place that it occupies under the Royal and Ancient Ruks. 
In their report the Committee claim that they applied a 
fair test to the rule, but it is now agreed that the purpose 
for which it was drawn up was not answered and there was 
no improvement on the stymie play as it is in other countrics. 
That is a sound step towards producing the uniform con- 
ditions which are almost necessary in International matches. 


T is all very well for “ Boy Farmers’ League ”’ schemes 
to be put forward for training town-bred boys for emi- 
gration, but with a niggardly 20 per cent. of our own popula- 
tion on the land every effort must be made to transport 
our energetic youths not out of the country but out of the 
towns into our own country. That is the only fault we 
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have to find with Colonel Beckles Willson’s scheme, which 
in itself is of great worth. Briefly, the idea is to found 
an organisation akin to the Boy Scouts, with distinct uniform, 
badges and all the gadgets dear to youth. Near every town 
containing a branch of the League the Government (this 
remains to be seen) would provide a piece of land where 
boys from ten to eighteen would be trained in farm work 
and practice by overseas farmers, and after two years of 
approved service any boy of fifteen or over would be eligible 
as a cadet for overseas service under farmers selected by 
the Dominion Governments. At twenty-one he would be 
enabled to possess a farm of his own, and his relatives be 
encouraged to go out to join him. In so far as the organisa- 
tion would take promising lads out of the degrading slum 
areas it deserves all support; but how about England— 
when all her best boys are taken away ? 


} ORD NEWTON’S little Bill for the better regulation 
‘~ of advertisements displayed in public places is well 
on its way through the Houses of Parliament, and a notable 
inclusion is made under “ public places” of ‘ the rural 
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scenery of their district ’—‘“‘ their” referring to the local 
authorities, who will be made responsible. Certain firms 
have already removed their hoardings from fields abutting 
on to the railways, but many yet remain. For example, 
as you approach Oxford, your eye dwelling sentimentally 
upon the distant prospect of its hundred spires and pinnacles, 
you are suddenly commanded to visit immediately such and 
such a haberdasher, So-and-so the furnisher. It is insulting. 
It is also profane, as though the dome of St. Paul’s were 
to be placarded with advertisements of cough lozenges 
for the sermon. In towns, posters and sky signs are excel- 
lent and diverting in their proper places, and where they 
otscure no handsome buildings. ‘They do great service 
in Piccadilly Circus, for example. But were the new Oxford 
Circus to be so illumined on its completion, the end would 
not justify the means. It would be interesting to discover 
what stratum of society it is which delights in defacing beauty 
for the sake of “‘ prosperity” and can see it done without 
wrath. We suspect the lower middle class—that stage of 
all development which seems most immune from ideals 
of any sort. 





THE BEST HUNTER 


” 


HY are they called “hunter” sires? A good 

deal of prejudice and misapprehension seems to 

have gathered round the word “hunter.” Just 

as the name “ polo”’ pony has probably inter- 

fered with the production of an animal which is 
the most serviceable of our smaller saddle horses, so the word 
‘hunter’ has encouraged an ignorant opposition to the grants 
male by Government to those invaluable stallions which are 
labelled ‘‘ hunter sires.’’ Some people honestly believe that the 
King’s premiums are a sort of subsidy to the sport of well to do 
folk; others pretend they do so in order to draw a cheap round 
of applause from the ignorance or prejudice of an audience. 
Let us try to see what the real truth about this subsidy to light 
horse stallions. 

To begin with, “‘ hunter ’’ is simply a label well understood 
in the horse markets of the world. Easily comprehended by 
the Continental, the American and Colonial buyer, the 
“English hunter ’”’ is the name by which the best of English 
saddle horses are known all over the world. Years before 
the war a young Austrian cavalry officer, who was hunting 
in the country I then lived in, told me that he was buying 
hunters to take back with him, since an officer’s chance of 
promotion was increased if he had an English hunter as charger. 
An Italian cavalry commander told me that if they could afford 
it they would have nothing but English horses of this type for 
officers’ chargers. Wherever it is known the English hunter is 
preferred to any other horse used under saddle for all kinds 
of work for which courage, endurance and speed, combined 
with the power to cross a country safely and cleverly, are 
desired. 

What is generally meant by the “hunter” is the 
very highest type of English saddle horse, of which a few 
of the best bring high prices as hunters, while the others 
are used as hacks, as troopers, as light harness horses. It is 
the high-priced hunters which support the breed. Every 
breeder who proceeds on reasonably sound lines hopes to produce 
three out of five foals which will grow up into useful horses for 
saddle or light harness work, and occasionally to raise one of 
those hunter colts or fillies which will, like all good horses, be 
always worth a pretty high price. The first-class hunter is at 
once the aim and the achievement of the hunter breeder. 

Not long since, in writing of a famous stud of show 
hunters, CouNTRY LiFE laid down the sound proposition that 
every successful stud must be founded on some mare of unusual 
merit. The wise breeder looks out for a suitable hunter brood 
mare. Having found one that satisfies his judgment, the next 
step is to discover a stallion with which to mate this carefully 
selected mare. The King’s Premium Stallions are the answer 
to this question. Here we have horses which are exactly suited 
to the purpose for which they are required, but which would 
be out of the reach of the ordinary mare owner were it not for 
the Government subsidy. This supplies at a low fee horses 
of the best possible racing blood, scions of families which have 
proved their speed, their staying power and their soundness 
on the racecourse. ‘his is the only satisfactory test for an 
entire horse for the light horse breeder. Tor example, among 
the photographs printed on the next page are thcs2 of 
two horses by Tredennis. Rathurde was three times winner 
of the King’s Champion Challenge Cup, which means that 
he has been chosen by the best judges of the day as 
tle type of a hunter sire. He and _ his _ half-brother, 


, 


Bachelor’s Charm, have the further qualification that 
they stood two seasons’ strenuous training and were good 


SIRES 


winners. These facts and the fame of their sire as a sprinter. 
and their famous ancestors, Bend Or, Doncaster and Hermit, 
practically make it certain that they and their stock from mares 
of the hunter type will be stayers—horses that can go on 
galloping and jumping when they are tired. The stock of the 
fast racehorses (of the sprinters, if you like) are always the best 
hunters when you come to test them in the hunting field. Then 
we have two horses, Top Covert and Forum, both by Cicero, 
and thus tracing to Cyllene, a great sire of racehorses. Top 
Covert, with his grand substance, looks like mating well with 
mares with plenty of quality, or with that strain of Arab blood 
which seldom fails, if happily mated, to produce a_ brilliant 
hunter and a light-hearted stayer. Forum’s short back, good 
ribs, long rein and alert expression suggest that a long- 
shouldered, confidential sort of hunting mare might produc> 
an admirable and pleasant ride. 

Now I turn to one of the King’s Premium Stallions that 
is worthy of a very high place, both on account of his fine 
quality and of his incomparable pedigree of famous stavers 
and brilliant winners. This is Gilgandra, which combines those 
strains of Eastern and pony blood which, foun:! alike in the English 
hunter and the English racehorse, make the two lines of blood 
so suitable for blending. Then, when the grand chestnut 
Gilgandra, whose easy, powerful walk is in itself enough to draw 
the attention of any judge, passes out, there comes another 
great hunter sire, Gay Lally, also three times winner of 
the King’s Champion Cup. He has an excellent racecourse 
record. Here we come to one of those grand pedigrees 
going back through Birdcatcher and ‘Touchstone to the 
same original great Waxy line of Eclipse, as we noted above, 
which, in its turn, leads us back to the original sources of hunter 
and thoroughbred in pre-Stud Book days. The same might 
be said of several other of the choice stallions whose portraits 
appear in these columns. There is, for example, Scarlet 
Rambler, whose pedigree is rich in hunter qualities, and King 
Edgar, by Isinglass, in whom we get a hunter pedigree which, 
having Stockwell in it and his son, Newminster and Blackrock, 
would suggest to anyone its suitability for hunter breeding, 
especially of weight-carriers and stayers. There is also Red Hand, 
by Grey Leg, with his descent from Wild Dayrell, a horse which 
looked like a hunter if ever a winner of the Derby did. Political, 
by Joe Chamberlain, brings in the Hampton line. We shall 
see several other noted names among the sires, The Victory, 
William Rufus and Machanka. : 

The breeder who will take the trouble to study these 
portraits carefully will obtain a good suggestion as to the sort of 
horse to suit his mares—enough to send him off on a railway 
journey to visit the stallion of his predilection. The wise 
breeder always, if possible, sees the stallion he fancies and, 
if possible, some of his stock. Those who recognise the 
great importance merely irom a market point of view of 
keeping up the reputation of the “ English hunter ” (since 
we must still use the recognised label) will see how, in 
the present state of things, the quality of our horses 
cannot be kept up without these King’s Premium Stallions. 
Gone are the country gentlemen who formerly kept stallions 
for their tenants. The M.F.H., who used to do a great 
deal, has a hard matter to make both ends meet in order 
to keep the hounds. The farmer can only keep a stallion if it 
pays him. There are several farmer owners of King’s Premium 
Stallions, and very valuable some of these stallions have been. 
But a farmer must take enough from the subsidy to pay the 
expenses of a travelling stallion, which have increased greatly 
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since the war. As a matter of fact it is difficult to see how any 
stallion owner can make both ends meet now unless the 
assistance given him is increased. What is to be dreaded is 
that owners will have to be content with an inferior type of 
stallion. This would be a misfortune. The cream of our 
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hunter stallions would go abroad. But there is a brighter side 
to the picture, of which breeders are well aware. We may not 
always agree with the Ministry of Agriculture, but in the 
management of the King’s Premium Stallions they have made 
few or no mistakes. They have secured, tc the great advantage 
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of the breeder, that the stallions shall be sound, that they must be 
proved stock-getters and that they shall be approved as of a 
suitable type for hunter breeding by judges in whom the 
breeders have confidence. 

Once more if readers will look at the array of portraits, 
if they reflect they will be able to realise what it is to breeders, 
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great and small, to have such horses in their district. The 
influence of a good stallion is an ever-widening one in the 
country side it serves. All kinds of horses are improved by it, 
from the cob that draws the market cart or the _ trades- 
man’s vanner, to the farmer’s nag or the horses of the members 
of the Hunt. x. 
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BALLAD 


Good King Christophilos is dead 

And he is in his winding-sheet. 

The crown of Death is on his head, 

The shoes of Peace are on his feet. 
Oh nevermore shall he go out 

To roam the fairy hills about. 


Men say that in a single night 
Behind the ridges of the wold 

A phantom country loomed in sight 
With hills and valleys manifold, 

And shone with such unearthly light 
The sun himself seemed scarcely briglit. 


The sky down-bent in blue caress 
To kiss those blue and fairy fields, 
The little winds in idleness 
Came floating o’er the nearer wealds 
With strange aerial melodies 
And music of a thousand trees. 
“A snare!’’ the people cried—‘ a snare! ”’ 
And left the meadows, gay with spring. 
‘“Some spell,’ they said, ‘‘ has fallen there! 
Look not upon so fair a thing! ”’ 

They left the plough, they left the spear 
And hid themselves in holy fear. 


The King Christophilos had eyes 
For nothing save that fairy scene. 
The King, he was both brave and wise, 
And yet—’twere better had he been 
Faint-hearted as his serving-men, 

For surely Death had spared him then! 


Out, out into the sun he strode 

A trusty hound on either hand: 

He climbed the sudden mountain road 
To where the quarried slate-cliffs stand, 
But when he asked a blessing there 
His hounds were leaping in the air. 


He left the quarries far behind, 

He turned his face toward the wold. 
The furze was chanting in the wind, 
The grass was sighing in the cold. 
But when he came to Devil's crag 

His hounds began tO whine and drag. 


With prayer and singing went he up 
And ‘spied the fair land presently, 
Where the green wolds in grassy cup 
Converged, to mark its boundary. 
But when he trod its promised green 
His hounds were no more to be seen. 


Now Hesperus, with flaming torch, 

Defies the starry galaxy, 

And now the moon, from heaven’s porch, 
Sails out in sober majesty. 

O’er hut and palace saileth she 

But where the King ?—Ah! Where is he ? 


All night, most dreary night, they burn 
The beacon-fires from hill to hill, 

All night they wait their lord’s return, 
And morning finds them waiting still. 
But where the fairy valleys ? 

Have vanished utterly away. 


They 


Like leaden things the hours creep by : 
With leaden hearts the people wait. 

‘‘ Be sure he cometh presently,”’ 

They say But, at the palace gate, 
Three hooded ravens croak their song 

Of crooked misery all day long. 


On the third eve there comes a crone 
With flapping rags and skinny arms 
And lays her burden on a stone, 
Muttering of evil charms, 

And leaves it there, in a dim ditch 
And fades. ‘“‘ God save us all! <A witch!” 
They found him when the sun rose up 
They found him gently lying there. 

His brow was bright with buttercup, 

And in his hand two lilies were. 

‘“He looks as one who dreams,’ they cried, 
“And cannot lay his dream aside! ’’ 


Good King Christophilos is dead 
And he is in his winding-sheet. 
The crown of Death is on his head, 
The shoes of Peace are on his feet. 
Oh nevermore shall he go out 
To roam the fairy hills about. . . . 
ANNA GORDON KEowNn. 





MAURICE HEWLETT AS A LOOKING GLASS* 


Capital and, secondly, to the fact that the Government must 
have money, “first to placate its enemies, secondly to pay i's 


FTER delighting a world first by his romances and then 
by certain poems, Mr. Maurice Hewlett has turned to 
essay writing. In that difficult art he has succeeded 
even better than in the two others. At any rate, he 
is more natural. In looking over these essays we seem 

to be at breakfast with the author, who has been up early and 
read the newspapers. His talk is largely about the events of 
the day, though the most important parts of it are comments 
on his experience of the peasant men and peasant women with 
whom his life in Wiltshire brings him into contact. Although 
he has idealised the peasant and in some cases presented a poet’s 
vision of what he should be rather than what he is, his conception 
is true and noble. One of the most suggestive of his pictures 
is built up on the prophecy of a daily contemporary that England’s 
future will be that of asmall country. The markets of the world 
on which our prosperity was based are for the present denied 
to us. They have shrunk, and for what remains there is a 
rivalry which is fierce and sure to become fiercer. The worst 
of this is that modern England was built up as if with the express 
design of producing a country living on its factories and merely 
tolerating husbandry. The great cities, London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Leeds, Bradford and so on, are dependent 
on exports, and the people who do the factory work for them 
depend for bread on imports. 

In the text upon which Mr. Hewlett enlarges it was 
assumed that, as a consequence of the war, to live at all we 
must live as a self-contained island. As Mr. Hewlett under- 
stands it, this reduction in the population and subsistence 
of our island will be due first to the attack of Labour on 


debts.”” To do that “it must now increase the super-tax on 
income, make a capital levy, or default upon its obligations ” 
Either of the first two expedients would shake Capital to 1's 
core. In consequence Capital will withdraw overseas and lea\: 
us aione. That seems to be a fair interpretation of what 
called the loss of our greatness. Now comes in Mr. Hewle 
with his argument that greatness does not depend on weal! 
and that the greatness of England ultimately must depen 
upon its people. Suppose the elements mentioned actual’. 
left our shores, there would still be left those so rooted in the 
soil of England that they cannot be torn out of it—the “ agr- 
cultural, fishing, sea-faring, small-trading population.” ‘1 
these he adds “ scientists, artists, men of letters (but not ‘ besi- 
sellers’); clergymen, lawyers, doctors—all of these.” Ther: 
is something which is not consoling but purely visionary in tl 
conclusion at which he arrives: ‘‘ We should be self-containe« . 
self-sufficient ; we should fish, we should plough, we shoul 
graze our sheep and cattle, we should take in each other's 
washing.” 

In spite of the poetry with which he invests it all, it is 
unutterably wrong—the conception of a poetic Little Englander. 
He hints that the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth would 
return again. In a word, he reverses the aspiration, “ Better 
sixty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” Let us try to 
examine all this a little more closely. Mr. Hewlett has been 
carried away by an admiration, that does not stop this side of 
idolatry, for the noble peasant.- He does not see that he is only 
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one pillar of the State, a very great pillar it is true. After all, 
whatever makes for the greatness of England was developed 
out of the tillers of the soil, those who followed the most ancient 
and most useful of all callings. Mr. Hewlett has a passage in 
which he talks as though the ruling classes were only mingled 
accidentally to a slight extent with the peasantry. The far 
more important fact is that every individual living at this 
moment has, as someone has computed, some seventy million 
progenitors, drawn from the whole range of classes. Kings and 
queens, squires and dukes have all come from the tillers of the 
soil, and husbandry remains to this day the well from which the 
living waters of the race aredrawn. ‘The peasant saves up health 
and energy till these eventually break the bones and flow away 
to become that which makes the great thinker and artist and 
man of action. It can easily be demonstrated by a study of 
pedigrees. Where these can be traced out accurately, they 
invariably go back to the same source, all comes from the land. 
The Wiltshire peasant toiling, moiling, working hard and living 
hard, is to be the progenitor of townsmen exhausted by living 
i) mean streets and working in close factories, whose hours of 
leisure are occupied with the over-stimulating and unrefreshing 
pleasures of the town. 

It is mostly the preaching that underlies every one of these 
essays to which we take objection. Prophecy is at the best 
ai idle thing. No one could foretell at the time, say, of King 
Richard or King John, what immense victories in the world 
oi thought and action would be achieved by the British race. 
The blood is there still, and unless the unruly get the game 
into their hands it will tell in the end. Needless to say, our 
d:fference from the conclusion at which Mr. Hewlett arrives is 
no disparagement to his fine and manly rendering of the charac- 
ters of the countryside. The English peasant is English. He 
may develop a turn for using dialect, a few local habits and other 
superticial differences in this county or that. Fundamentally 
he is what the life of the fields makes him. He is slower than 
the townsman because he is accustomed to drive his plough 
over wet clayland that sticks to his shoes till each becomes a 
burden to drag after him. He drives sheep and cattle along 
the lanes or takes them to the fields at an easy pace because he 
who guards the flock or the herd must ever be considerate. 
The townsman dare not cultivate any such slowness of move- 
ment, particularly in these times when street traffic supplies a 
continual stimulus to activity. His pace is not set by sheep 
and cattle and slow plough horses. ‘The peasant is not, as a rule, 
talkative because his work is mostly all done alone. It is not 
monotonous like that of one who has a machine to mind all the 
time, or who has to confine his attention to produce a section 
of one part of an article of commerce. His vices are not 
those of the town, neither are his virtues. He is the less 
sophisticated and the more natural of the two. His passions 
are less governed, but they are seldom wicked. ‘The greatest 
point in his favour is, as Mr. Hewlett points out, that he 
resembles the man of wealth in being able to dress and 
deport himself as he likes. The difference is that the one 
wears what he chooses because he does not care what people 
say, and the other does so because it matters to no one 
what he puts on. The peasant works, but is not connected 
with merchandise. He does not buy or sell. He is a creator 
of wealth. 

These are the grounds on which he must be con- 
sidered as one of the main props of the strength of any 
nation. We believe, too, that the English peasant will 
compare favourably with the best of any other country 
in the world. The French peasant proprietor is more 
industrious, but his intense application has had a more 
brutalising effect. It is very much the same with the 
peasantry of other Continental countries, who are naturally 
more submissive than the inhabitants of an island. All down 
the broad path of history the irate peasant has always 
shown himself a possible rebel and a bold and fearless 
fighter. His liberty has been in large measure of his 
own making. 

Those who have this conception of the peasant will read 
with the greatest pleasure the tribute which Mr. Hewlett is 
always ready to lay at his feet. One of the most delightful of 
the chapters is that called ‘“ Prolegomena to the Ballads.” 
With fine discrimination he shows how some of the ballads had 
obviously peasant origin, while others came from the minstrel 
and the troubadour. For example, ‘“‘ Otterburn,” the “‘ Hunting 
of the Cheviot,” the ‘‘ Robin Hood ” set, ‘‘ Adam Bell” and 
“ Sir Andrew Barton,” have ‘‘ an unmistakable chivalric ring.” 


The rustic touch is clearly discernible in those lines from 
“ Glenkindie ”’ : 


She kent he was nae gentle knicht 
That she had latten in, 

For neither when he gaed nor cam 
Kist he her cheek or chin. 
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He neither kist her when he cam, 

Nor clappit her when he gaed ; 

And in and out at her bower window 

The moon shone like the gleed. 
Probably he is right, too, that all the dramatic pieces which 
seem to have originated in choric representation are folk- 
ballad. Such are ‘‘ Edward” and ‘ Lord Randal,” ‘ The 
mn i ‘ . “om fa hl “e “comp 
I'wo Magicians,” “ Binnory ” and ‘“‘ The Twa Sisters,” “* The 
Cruel Brother ” and ‘“‘ Babylon.” We like also the fine apprecia- 
tion of Hardy’s view of balladry as you see it in: 

I bore a daughter flower-fair, 

In Pydel Vale, alas for me ; 
I joyed to mother one ¢o rare, 
But dead and gone I now would be. 
Men looked and loved her as she grew. 
And she was won, alas for me; 
She told me nothing, but I knew, 
And saw that sorrow was to be. 


* Wiltshire Essays, by Maurice Hewlett. (Humphrey Milford.) 


QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
The Fortnightly Club. by Horace G. Hutchinson. (Murray. 12 . 
IN this book Mr. Hutchinson has got together an interesting 
set of characters holding widely different views on the great 
issues of the day, and, indeed, of all time. He has made them 
talk one against another at his Fortnightly Club, at which the 
most important member is Launceston, who describes himself 
in these words: ‘I’m a self-educated man. I was at Eton 
and Oxford.’’ Another member of the Club is Foljambe : 


If you go down St. james’s Street and look into the bow windows of the 
Clubs on either side of you, you will see old Foljambes, or voung, or middle- 
aged Foljambes sitting in every one of them. 

Then there is Sir James Macadam, whose belief is that life is 
a perfectly natural development of inorganic matter. 

Perhaps the most original of the chapters is that called 
“The Great Cook and the Little Cook.’’ Launceston launches 
the belief that the Great Cook meddled in Evolution when the 
cooling process of the earth had reached to such a point that 
the dry land and water were formed. Then He, the Great 
Cook, ‘‘ chucked a new element into the cauldron, to better 
season the carth broth, chucked in life.’”’ Sir James Macadam, 
a Scottish geologist, objects and says that ‘‘ Nature does not 
jump.” Noting the protest, Launceston goes on to say that 
the Great Cook then threw a new ingredient into the soup, 
nothing less than a Little Cook ; he threw in the human reason, 
to which the old philosopher objects also. We like the argu- 
mentative chapters, but the temperament of Mr. Hutchinson 
himself is best seen in such a chapter as “‘ Animal Psychology.”’ 
The elements of reason in dogs, cats, tortoises and trout afford 
this accurate observer a fine field. 

It should be noted that Mr. Hutchinson, after travelling 
through the many difficult and, in many instances, Cepressing 
philosophical topics of the day, manages at the end to avoid 
the pessimistic conclusion that seems inevitable. The message 
he gives is one of submission to the ways of the Eternal, what- 
ever they are, and of Hope. The majority of people will be a 
great deal happier after reading this book. 


Mr. Punch’s History of Modern England, by Charles L. Graves. 
(Cassell, Vols. 3 and 4. Four volumes, £3 3s.) 
THERE could be no pleasanter way of recalling or discovering, as 
your age may decide for you, the social and political atmosphere of any 
decade in the history of modern England than this commentary on 
Punch, from its beginning to the outbreak of the Great War, provided 
by Mr. C. L. Graves. Even the lucky people who sit under the shadow 
of their own bound volumes will find that Mr. Graves has arranged 
for them here a key to their better appreciation, and for the rest of the 
world his book will afford an excellent if somewhat diminutive sub- 
stitute for past Punches, for many of the best cartoons and illustrations 
are excellently reproduced, and the gradual change in Mr. Punch’s 
character as he grew older, mellower and kinder is proved by quota- 
tions from the letterpress. The student of English social life will owe 
something to this book for many years to come, for in very fcw is so 
clearly and temperately stated the attitude of the normal man, of the 
class which was then, and is now, the solid core of the nation, to the 
mental life of his period. One might have expected from Mr. Graves 
a certain partiality for his subject, but, as in the two former volumes, 
he here maintains a strictly judicial attitude to his task. He blames 
Mr. Punch when his views were narrow or he showed himself slow of 
heart to believe in the possibilities of new movements in life or art ; 
but for all that, the portrait he leaves with his readers is one of a wise, 
kindly and human personality which few of us will grieve to think 
represents the mind of a large part of English society to men and women 
all over the world who have never actually made acquaintance with us. 


The Complete Book of the Dog, by Robert Leighton. (Cassell, 
10s. 6d.) 


MR. ROBERT LEIGHTON’S Complete Book of the Dog supplants 
any similar work in topical interest by bringing the subject down to 
the present time. The author writes so pleasantly, and is so inform- 
ative, that dog lovers, who may not be au fait with show technicalities, 
will find much that is of interest to them. They will also rejoice in the 
many admirable illustrations of famous dogs, which serve better to 
indicate the ideals of pedigree breeders than any letterpress explanation, 
however lucid it may be. Before the different breeds are described 
in detail Mr Leighton contributes a number of helpful chapters on 
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the choice and care of dogs and cognate matters. It is almost impossible 
for a single writer to deal in an authoritative manner with every breed 
and variety, but internal evidence suggests that the author has succeeded 
so well because he has sought information from those who know. Upon 
the terriers of Scotland he speaks with the knowledge bred of experience, 
and the result is a delightful section. Whether or not he is strictly 
correct in including the Border terrier under this heading is a debatable 
point. Many admirers of this game little dog will claim that North- 
umberland has more right to the credit of producing him. The article 
on fox -terriers will have a wide appeal, because of the universal popu- 
larity enjoyed by them. Perhaps a little more space might have been 
given with advantage to the remarkable influence exerted upon the 
modern smooth variety by the Oxonian blood. In the chapter on 
greyhounds there appears what is probably a misprint, the weight of 
Fullerton being given as 56lb., whereas it is generally stated that he 
weighed about 65lb. 


Kate Curlew, by Christine Orr. (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) 


IT is a joyful and pleasant thing to be able to praise a new novel without 
reservation. The fact that Kate Curlew is written in the Scots tongue 
and that the story and sentiment belong to a period even before the 
Kailyard era may be a drawback in the eyes of those people to whom 
nothing in literature save that which is modern, and everything which 
is modern, is worthy of praise. Such people may shrug shoulders 
at it, but everyone who can recognise literature whatever its complexion 
will take delight in it. The story Miss Orr has to tell is, in essentials, 
a simple one. The Minister of Flotterstane, a religious maniac, worn 
out with his own fervours, has two daughters—Isa, a timid, trembling 
creature for whom the terrors he has created have spoiled all the joy 
of life ; and Kate, whose spirits, now high, now low, make her emotions 
like a curlew’s flight. Kate has spent most of her short life away from 
the Manse and comes back to it to find that Isa has been asked in 
marriage by a local landowner, Hope Weddurburn of Turnhouselee, 
who pities her desolate state. Kate, in spite of her twenty years, 
is no inexperienced girl, and Hope, neither in body nor soul, a 
flimsy young man or likely to be swayed by sudden passions ; but 
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they have been made for each other, only to meet a day or two 
too late. The struggles which they make to save Isa’s happiness 
at the expense of their own are not at all the conventional heroics 
of the modern novel when a pair of lovers are found in such a 
situation. Kate’s impetuous love and Hope’s stern code of honour 
are only, in each case, single characteristics among the many which go 
to make up human personality. Their love is the real theme of the 
book, but the Minister’s death and the hue and cry after his murderer 
and Hope’s unmoved, practical, half-whimsical acceptance of the fact 
that he and he only can, by sacrificing himself, save Isa from 
know-ng the terrible thing which lies at her door are all integral 
parts of it, rocks in the channel of a river of true love which certainly 
never ran smooth. Sir Walter Scott at an “‘ Evening ” in Edinburgh 
society makes a brief appearance in the story, which has, as it were, 
the signs of kinship with his novels and, more markedly still, with 
Stevenson’s more Scottish works. This is not to suggest that Miss 
Orr’s work is not original. Her men and women are her own, the 
plot is her own, her warm and living humanity is her own, but she 
has breathed the same keen air as some of the masters of her craft. 
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THE PASSING OF A_ VICTORIAN 


By WILFRID Ewart. 


EVENTY years. Seventy years of unstressed, unstress- 

ful life: thought, reflection, contemplation—work : 

work for the poor, for the public weal, for the charity 

of causes: reading, learning, planning, painting : 

gardening, the scent of flowers, sunlight, air perpetually 

from the downs: quiet, wide spaces, seasons passing, days 

lengthening, days fore-shortened, peace of soundless nights, 

of June dawns, November sunsets: endless company of birds. 

Disharmony afar but none here. No single discord, 

wrench, strife or echo of strife, assertion of modernity, crudeness 

or coarseness of contemporary things. No grief, no confusion. 

The world, the century afar with its reek and dust and race and 

rack of a warring, destructive inhumanity. No change here 
till it came to an end. 

But it came to an end. On a wet, dim, gusty, wild March 
evening—came to an end. Trees creaking, boughs bent and 
whining, last year’s leaves a-rustling and a-roving, spring 
flowers crushed and retiring, rain drifting, birds crouching and 
ruffling in laurels, all awake and, as it were, awaiting, all never- 
theless the same—so it came to an end. 

Ween seventy years ago an immature girl journeyed from 
the railway twelve miles away in a coach, and when the coach 
set her down here—then, was it the same? The garden 
whispering as now it whispers, the trees creaking, the wild, 
wild rain drifting as now—or was it June? Never mind. 
Girl became woman: passed from one of those starched, 
upright, severely cultured, severely clad, Tory figures so charac- 
teristic of the century—a Victorian parent. Passed, too, the 
fleeting youth of that over-decorous era with its memories 
treasured and lingering in after years of all that could be called 
Event. The journeys: the journeys abroad in a four-horse 
chaise with postillions and guards, through Italy to Rome, and 
one oft-repeated recollection of four captured banditti in a 
wicker cage set on high in the main street of an Apennine town. 
The painting, the readings-aloud, the careful, ordered, pains- 
taking studies—with guide books and histories for companions— 
of views and points of view, of antiquities, churches, picture 
galleries, ruins. France, Spain, Italy, Greece; and London. 
The severely accomplished intellectualism of the "fifties with its 
procession of distinguished prelates, men of letters, bewhiskered 
politicians, foreigners ; its formal correct round of drives in the 
Park, “ calls,” parties, its formal conventionalised discussions, 
its frigid meticulous manners and mysteries. And Paris. 
Here, too, genteel studies in art, the cultivation of agreeable 
society, manners and conversation. An evening ir the Tuileries. 
The vast galleries are lit up. A ball is in progress. In a small 
salon off the ballroom a bevy of young ladies sit, unpartnered, 


among them an English girl. ‘There is a stir in the doorway-- 
all rise. The third Napoleon enters. He looks round. His 
glance halts at a slender, an exquisite creature, fair-haired, with 
the voluptuous blue eyes, the sinuous figure of the Montijos. 
To her he bows—she curtseys—he offers an arm. They dance. 
The world whispers—la belle Espagnole! . . . Next morn- 
ing all Paris is placarded with the news. 

That period passes. Now the English girl is a woman. 
For the rest of her life she is alone, and with still unopened eyes 
looks out upon her world from the ordered sanctity, from, so to 
say, the aloof bow-window of English country life. There 
are annual interludes of travel, meticulously regulated ; there 
is a suggestion, never far off, of Palmerston, and the Oxford 
and the Tory squire tradition; there is a correctly balanced 
application of the arts of “good works” in the village, 
of a decorous social relationship with neighbours, of “ the 
charity which begins at home.” “ Do the right thing till 
you die ! ”—this is the axiom or the axle of a life so completely 
bounded, so entirely religious ; ‘‘ there’s a right and a wrong 
in everything!” Then “ Lytton Bulwer” comes upon the 
scene, now it is Trollope; now Wordsworth dominates the 
place, now Addison. There are :idings on horseback upon the 
downs, but not the slightest sympathy with sport ;_ there is the 
study of botany, of poetry, of music—a little, perhaps, because 
these are of the “period,” dating, by right of heritage, to the 
“cultured woman.” ‘The reading is austere, the judgment oi 
men and things is almost too academic, too—positive. Th 
management of one’s temporal affairs, one’s servants, one’s 
solicitor, one’s bank balance—these present in themselves a 
stringent code. Yet what a complete negation they produce— 
of life as it is lived, of the egoistic self ! 

Out of it all—character. Out of all that carefully guarded, 
carefully ordered, carefully nurtured youth, out of all that closc 
tradition is principle and religion and duty, and—yes—narrow- 
ness and assertion. Character. Character, too, which moulds, 
which groups about itself, which founds upon its own concep- 
tions a world thus arranged and thus ordained. Skip time. 
Come straight to our own century and see before you the woman 
finally, the woman against whom the storms and illusions and 
disillusions and heartbreaks of a lifetime have broken so kindly, 
so remotely that her life is indeed as echoes of the sea muffled 
by cliff or pine. Great regrets—none; great griefs-—: 
Emotions, passions, upliftings—no trace. What then? Regard 
of husband or children, need of a fostering care in womanhood 
and age? Not these—not even these. . . . 

The afternoon streams in diagonally upon the bookcases, 
lighting the gilded names and titles of Gibbon’s “ Rise and 
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Fall,” of Clarendon’s “ Rebellion,” of Smollett’s “ History of 
England,” Lodge’s “Portraits and Memoirs,” Evelyn— 
volumes in drab and grey dating back a century and more. 
The sun lingers upon green wallpaper—wallpaper that once was 
gay with golden fleur-de-lys and is now a faded wistful blue. 
On one of the bookcases rests a plaster cast of Mrs. Siddons, 
said to have been fashioned by the hand of the actress herself. 
In a corner stands the perfect cast of a mid-Victorian gentleman— 
prim, with whiskers and a long face, a pursed precise mouth, 
eyes that see nothing. On the walls—between bookcases— 
an “ Interior of the House of Commons in June, 1821,” and 
this flanked by sketches of the down, of the vale, of the cathedral 
from the upland plain, of a West Country cottage, an Italian 
street, St. Peter’s, Rome, flowers growing upon the wall-top of 
an Avignon Convent. Family portraits, a few—two a rich red, 
by Lawrence, and certain faded photographs of men in bygone 
uniforms and women in the small, prim tilted hats, the moun- 
tainous coiffures of their time. There you have the room and 
there its associations—but not all. Victorian in its formality, 
the Victorians are strangely touched to life: Mrs. Gaskell, 
who wrote “ Sylvia’s Lovers ” at that shiny, leathery oak desk ; 
Kingsley and Matthew Arnold who discoursed within the four 
walls ; and others, shadowy companions of rooms whose voice 
the world never hears. 

Then the woman herself sits by the window in the failing 
light. She is stout, her face pink with health, her infirmities 
not apparent, her eyes a twinkling blue. Her hair is white, she 
wears a cap with a pale blue ribbon in it, her gown is of some 
dark chintz-like material, there is lace above. The attitude 
is of reflection, of large and calm composure, the expression 
kindly and serene; and when she speaks it is with a precision 
of utterance and of phrase, with a use of old-fashioned words 
which, since the great Victorian writers, have passed into the 
limbo of the language. 

For she belongs to that other day. And the house does 
through and through, and the servants do with their faded, 
ageing faces, their precise habits, their individual and collective 
suggestion of the middle of the last century. Unlike the 
present, they are faithful to her—till death. And the prim 
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garden somehow expresses her—and the middle-aged gardener 
does. 

Her eyes roam over the vale, over the little green fields, 
and the filmy blue of the elms, over the cattle, the orchards, 
and the thatched farmsteads, over—the downs? It’s early 
spring; already it’s getting dark. A blackbird sings, but a 
hush comes to the garden. Of what is she thinking? Is it 
of that garden—of the mellow afternoon hours she has spent 
in it, of the part it has played in her life, of its plantings and 
trimmings and prunings, and of that crucial day in every year 
when spring steals into the garden like an angel, like a wraith ? 
Even now with the windows open despite the damp, chill wind. 
Even now the scents float in: of verbena, of magnolia, of that 
lavender whose bushes upon the terrace pervade garden and 
interior alike. Even now a little grassy dell is aflame with 
daffodils among which the snowdrops picnic. ‘There is another 
scent, that of a big Douglas pine which stands like a sentinel 
at the corner of the terrace. And soon the forget-me-nots will 
appear in the flower bed and the forsythia will be yellow, the 
sweet briar will scent, the chestnuts in the park will flower and 
leaf, the lime and the great acacia by the dining-room window 
will too. Yet not for her? — 

For it grows late. A red squirrel whisks across the lawn, 
from the wooded dell comes the first “ hoot ” of a barn owl. 
The woodpecker—that familiar day companion—is silent, 
and the company of jays and the little tree-creeper who all day 
long runs up and down the trunk of a cedar of Lebanon. Only 
the rooks talk still above the nuclei of their nests in elms 
beside a lane; only the starlings who have wheeled in very 
late from their day’s work upon the downs—these keep up 
a subdued and clamorous murmur like exaggerated whispers 
in the shrubbery behind. 

Then and there it comes to an end. When the spirit 
passes we come to an end. When the individual passes the 
epoch comes to an end. The spirit passed then in the dusk 

and it came to an end. 
Quite silently—stopped without jerk ; 
Better close no prevision could lend ; 


Working out as One planned it should work 
Ere it came to an end. 


WILD FIG TREES oF TROPICAL AFRICA 


HE largest and most common trees in the forests of 
Equatorial Africa (particularly in the region of the 
Great Lakes) are ficus of several species. Mature 
trees are of gigantic proportions, with a straight, 
massive bole, supported by a hugely buttressed base 
(Fig. 6). Looking at such a tree, one would hardly credit 
that it originated as an epiphyte high up in the crown of a 
swaying palm tree, or in the fork of another timber tree, or even 
in a clump of orchid or fern growing on 4 branch. Yet, as I 
shall endeavour to show, this is the origin of the forest ficus. 


The seed is probably carried by birds which feed on the 
wild fig, or possibly by monkeys. The seedling roots into the 
crevices of the bark where it happens to germinate, sending 
long, threadlike roots downwards and round the stem of its 
host until they reach the ground. Once these aerial roots reach 
the soil and enter it growth is exceedingly rapid. The portions 
of the roots clasping the host tree develop into flattened snake- 
like growths, spreading over the bark of the host tree until they 
meet each other and entirely cover it. ‘These growths as they 
meet unite and form one continuous ring. 





THREE STAGES IN THE GROWTH OF A YOUNG FICUS. 


1, Roots running down the host tree; 2, The network of roots is thicker; 3, Trunk of host tree almost 
hidden. 
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While the plant has been developing a stem in this manner, 
it has also been growing a crown. Commencing at a consider- 
able height trom the ground, it soon overtops its host tree 
and cuts off its supply of light. From this cause, and the 
strangling effect of the tentacles on its trunk, the host tree is 
weakened and killed. A comparatively short space of time 
suffices for the ficus to grow over the scars made by the dead, 


SHOWING THE HOST COVERED WITH 
FICUS BPANCHES. 


FICUS GROWTHS AND 


THE FICUS CROWN OVERTOPPING THE HOST TREE. 
falling branches of the host tree, and to present to view no 
trace of the manner in which it gained its supreme position. 
No tree is safe from suppression in this manner. The large 
timber tree or the slender palm are either likely to fall victims 
to the overpowering ficus. 

My experience of African forests extends over several 
years, and I have never seen a young ficus tree, or sapling, 
make its early growth in the manner one would expect of a 
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THE FICUS FORMING A EUTTRESSED BASE. 


large timber tree, and I feel confident that every ficus in the 
forests starts life as an epiphyte and owes its generally com- 
manding position to this remarkable adaptability. 

Yet the genus is one which it is extremely easy to propagate 
and grow in the orthodox manner, although, of course, a seedling 
ficus on the floor of the primeval forest would have little chance 
of reaching the light to enable it to mature. Starting as it 
does, sometimes 1ooft. up, it has a tremendous advantage in 
this respect. 

The genus is largely grown by the natives for the supply 
of bark cloth. They cultivate :t for this purpose, and their 
method of propagation is to put in substantial straight pieces 
of stem, 1oft.. long by 4ins. in diameter, in exactly the same 
way as one would put a post in the ground. The pieces 
quickly root and grow. 

This readiness of rooting is taken advantage of in using 
the ficus for telegraph poles. The poles root and, being living 
wood, are immune to attacks from white ants to a very much 
greater degree than any dead pole, however well seasoned or 
treated. E. Brown, F.L.S. 


THE FINAL STAGE. A FINE MASSIVE TREE SHOWING NO TRACE 
OF ITS MANNER OF GROWTH. 
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THE LEADING THREE YEAR OLDS 


DEDUCTIONS FROM 


HE odds are not so very long that the Derby of 1922 will 
be won by a horse that did not win a race as a two year 
old. The situation may have had no parallel, I mean in 
the sense that the good form of 1921 seems to be so 
threatened by horses which were practically never heard 
of but which are now thrusting themselves in the foreground. 
Last year, one recalls, Craig an Eran only lost the Derby by a 
neck to Humorist and he had not won as a two year old. But 
|emonora (third), Alan Breck (fourth) and Leighton (fifth) 
had all done well at that age. For the moment, at any rate, 
the best of last year look like being overwhelmed, though we 
ve yet to see in public this season Mr. Sol Joel’s Pondoland. 
is in waiting for the Two Thousand Guineas, a race which 
5 a most open appearance and will take a very big field to the 
st. For, obviously, with such possibilities open to the new- 
omers, owners will seek to take every chance of taking honours 
which mean so very much in enhancing the value of the 
\\ ner. 
Such distinguished performers of last season as Polyhistor 
d Lembach did not exactly shine in the race for the Greenham 
akes, even allowing for the fact that they were conceding as 
uch as 13lb. to others. The former showed excellent speed, 
id it is understood his connections were far from being dis- 
itisfied. Yet if one were to judge on looks alone, Polyhistor 
«ad Lembach would not come first if put in the show-ring along, 
siy, with Captain Cuttle and Poisoned Arrow, or even Tamar. 
Volyhistor is a delightful model of a horse, with all that exquisite 
cuality which Polymelus imparts to his stock; but he has not 
e commanding physique and scope of these new rivals. 
We were given a glimpse of Captain Cuttle at Newmarket 
t week. He was sent there to be given an easy race for the 
,ood Ditton Stakes and at the same time to win it. This event 
always associated with the Craven Meeting at Newmarket, 
| is for horses which have not won as two year olds. Those 
it win as early three year olds must carry penalties. Captain 
ttle had only been seen in public once, which was when he 
1 a very fair second to the Combination colt (Collaborator) 
a Doncaster. His trainer sensibly refrained from attempting 
io train such a big and heavy colt on the hard ground which 
was experienced for months on end last year. Thus he was 
practically a stranger to most people when he came out again 
last week. Of course he won, for the reason that he is a good 
horse, while those he had to beat were of little or no account. 
He just cantered away from them and won by six lengths. 

Lord Woolavington’s horse can, therefore, be taken quite 
seriously for the classic races. I would like him a great deal 
better for the Derby were that race, say, decided at Newmarket 
or Ascot or Doncaster, rather than on the big turn and the 
gradients of Epsom. For this chestnut son of Hurry On and 
Bellavista is so big—though symmetrical and balanced in his 
proportions—that one fears for the scrimmaging and _ hustling 
that take place year after year rounding Tattenham Corner. 
Once let a big horse such as he is get unbalanced coming downhill 
and round the turn, and others more fortunate are away before 
he can be got really racing again. At Doncaster there was a 
fear that the colt would become too big and gross for racing, 
but the sight of him last week convinced me that he has fined 
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down to quite a remarkable extent, while his action is about as 
perfect as can be. It is this latter fact that makes me take him 
seriously, for it is action that counts for such a lot. 

Then let those who set such store on form take heed of 
these facts. At Doncaster last September Captain Cuttle ran 
Collaborator to half a length ; and at Newmarket last Thursday, 
for the Craven Stakes, Collaborator gave 15lb. to Tamar, Poisoned 
Arrow and others, and simply “slammed” them. That makes 
out Captain Cuttle to be a high-class horse and likely to beat 
such as Tamar, Poisoned Arrow, Weathervane and others for 
the classic races. But if we still pursue form closely, we find that 
at Derby, just before Doncaster, Pol ‘histor beat Collaborator 
a head, giving him as much as 14lb. Then, in the race for the 
Free Handicap last October Collaborator gave Pondoland a 
beating when receiving 7lb. from him; all of which goes t> 
show, in the light of the brilliant performance of Collaborator 
last week, that Polyhistor and Pondoland must by no means 
be discarded for the Derby. 

There are, however, certain qualifications which it is neces 
sary to make. Was Collaborator as good a horse at Derby as 
he is now ?. It is a reasonable question to ask, because, in my 
opinion, the colt, on looks and what he did in the race, entirely 
put his rivals in the shade. We saw Polyhistor fail to give 
13lb. to Weathervane and Poisoned Arrow at Newbury for the 
Greenham Stakes, and in the light of what Collaborator did 
with Poisoned Arrow at Newmarket one is forced to the conclusion 
that Polyhistor has not improved in the same ratio that Collabora- 
tor has. As regards Pondoland, however, we are in the dark as 
to the form he is in this vear. All my information, however, 
points to his having done extremely well, and I am sure that 
Mr. Joel has good hopes of winning the Two Thousand Guineas 
with him. 

Tamar should have won the Craven Stakes to have justified 
his favouritism for the Derby. He looked well trained and, in 
my opinion, will not be much better on Two Thousand Guineas 
day. He does not look a potential Derby winner, for he is 
light of physique, his forelegs are not too good, and, though his 
action and speed are unquestionable, he does not suggest the 
classic horses. Apart, however, from that, his form does not 
make him out to be good enough. He appeared to beat Poisoned 
Arrow fairly enough, but the latter is such a big fellow and is 
still so backward that the day will come when he may turn the 
tables. The fact is that they ran this race for the Craven Stakes 
at so fast a pace that Poisoned Arrow, a big and still backward 
colt, was run off his legs and hopelessly unbalanced. He may 
not be properly fit by Derby Day, but I regard him as a very 
likely horse to win the St. Leger. That, however, is looking 
a long way ahead. 

Collaborator is not engaged in the classic races—which is 
most unfortunate for his owner, Sir William Cooke—but for which 
he would be entitled to favouritism for the Derby at the present 
time. He is splendidly bred on the sire’s side, for he is a son of 
Cicero, by Cyllene, grandson of Bend Or, from Combination, 
a mare by Desmond, by St. Simon out of Combine, by Carbine. 
His breeding, indeed, is most robust, and, moreover, he is a grand 
looking individual. The more is the pity, therefore, that he is 
not in the classic races. PHILIPPOsS. 


TUGS 


Yes, we're often snub-nosed for’ard and astern a trifle squat, 


And a fringe of fridgy fenders spoils a packet’s lines a lot, 


You may call us Ugly Ducklings, but before you make so free 


Mind we’ve none the less our rating in the Muster of the sea. 


The ships that do the deep-sea trade they’re timid in a tier, 
The liner like a palace and the tanker like a pier, 


You may call us Jack Factotums, but if ‘tweren’t for such as we 


All the gilt were off their gingerbread each time they put to sea. 


Then there’s craft a sight more helpless, floating docks and big pontoons, 


That is wanted out in Chile or maybe the Cameroons, 


You may call us Maids of all Work but it’s working to a T., 


Nursing wildly sheering Noah’s arks through a thousand miles of sea. 


When we tow the midnight lifeboat ’midst a hel! of sleet and spray 


To the bank where maddened breakers rush like tigers at their prey, 


You may call us Second Fiddle, and we don’t deny we be, 


But the job’s a pukka rating in the Muster of the sea. 
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GENOA 
THE PROUD CITY OF PALACES 


ERHAPS after all through Genoa lies the Northern 

traveller’s best route into Italy. Try it all three ways: 

by Milan, active, modern and prosperous, but still 

attractive with the “gloom and glory” of its many 

pillared cathedral; by Verona, still so closely linked 
to romance and medizvalism ; and yet the mind and memory 
of the traveller will revert to Genoa. 

There are finer and better things to see in Italy, and the 
eager newcomer presses on ; he takes the city at a gallop. It 
is not what he came to see, not ancient enough—too much allied 
somehow to what he knows already. The amphitheatrical 
situation, the glory of the harbour, the ring of hills—all this 
he admits in passing, but will not linger over to study. It is 
only later on, when he has seen all that Italy offers, that his 
memory recalls the curious attraction of Genoa. Was it, he 
wonders, because it is a city of transition, a real link between 
the countries north and south of the Alps, and between the 
worlds, ancient and modern ? 

Bramante and Palladio were greater men than Galeazzo 
Alessi, but who better anticipated the modern world and more 
effectively linked architecture with commercial life? Peter 
Paul Rubens in 1622 sent forth from Antwerp a collection of 
drawings of the palaces of Genoa made under his direction. 
He felt their application to the needs of the day, in supersession 
of the “ barbarous and Gothic” work of his own country. 
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He dedicates his book to Signor Carlo Giimaldo, ‘‘ Padron mio 
Colendissimo,” and, mindful of the vicissitudes of life in com- 
mercial centres, he tells us that he does not give the names oi 
the owners of the palaces, because “ Permutat dominos et 
transit in altera Jura.”’ Already some of these palaces, he says 
have changed hands. This thought of impermanence, however, 
is most certainly not expressed in their architecture ; ‘nothing 
is more remarkable than the grand scale and solidity of these 
private monuments of successful trading. This is the quality 
that most impresses us to-day. It serves to redeem from 
vulgarity work not often conspicuous for care and attention 
in matters of detail. It is an applicable lesson for the modern 
world. The narrow streets of Genoa assist greatly in the pic- 
turesque effect of the successive blocks of monumental palaces, 
giving effect to the bold corbelled cornices that crown their 
lofty facades. So great is the scale that one storey of windows 
could easily be accommodated between the great corbels of the 
cornices, and this became a marked feature of Genoese archi- 
tecture, and was copied abroad. The sharp slopes, moreover, 
make the streets like causeways between rising banks, so that 
the inner courts, open to the sky, could be stepped up ‘with the 
fine flights of truly monumental stairways. An effect of light 
and shade, from the half-tones of the pillared halls contrasted 
with the brilliant sunshine beyond, is produced, leaving an 
ineffaceable impression upon the mind and memory of the 
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traveller. Often on the axis at the far end, hollowed out into 
the hillside, is a recessed fountain or grotto, suggestive of a 
grateful coolness and repose from the heat and noise of the 
street. The panorama of Genoa gave rise also to some of the 
most splendid loggias of Italy. Rubens notes that the cortile 
of the Public Building is replaced in the private palaces of the 
city by central salons, the “‘ great chambers ” of our ancestors. 
Preceding them, or at one side, are grandly planned recessed 
loggias, real out-of-door rooms, where the family could assemble, 
dine or sleep when the heat made indoor life impossible. These 
loggias are made the central feature of the architecture, whether 
beamed or vaulted, the decorative treatment is complete, and 
the painter’s art has not been forgotten. Villas with loggias 
of this type abounded on the hills adjacent to Genoa, such suburbs 
as St. Pietro d’Arena still retain magnificent specimens, though 
now sadly encroached upon by modern buildings. Some 
villas nearer to the centre of the city are already absorbed, 
and are now so surrounded as to be difficult to find. With 
them went stately gardens falling in terraces, and long ramps 
of clipped foliage, or tunnel walks. Statues and vases of gay 
flowers contributed to the effect, and the blank arcades of the 


THE LION STAIRCASE LEADING 
palace walls were bright with frescoes, set off by lavish stucco- 
work and sculpture. 

John Evelyn, the famous diarist, went out by the overland 
route to Marseilles, and then, fearing capture at sea, proceeded 
by land as far as Cannes, where “ We agreed with a seaman 
to carry us to Genoa.” It was then October, and they encoun- 
tered “a little foule weather,” and while hugging the shore, 
closer and closer, as is the local fashion, the pilot gave himself 
up for lost. “‘ And now,” says Evelyn, “‘ as we were weary 
with pumping and laving out the water, almost sinking, it pleased 
God on the suddaine to appease the wind, and with much 
ado and greate perill we recovered the shore, which we now 
kept in view within half a league, in sight of those pleasant villas, 
and within scent of those fragrant orchards which are on this 
coast, full of princely retirements for the sumptuousnesse of 
their buildings and noblenesse of the plantations, especially 
those at St. Pietro d’Arena, from whence, the wind blowing as 
it did, might perfectly be smelt the Joys of Italy in the perfumes 
of orange, citron & Jassmine flowers for divers leagues seaward.” 
This travel experience was a permanent impression with Evelyn, 
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who recurs to it in the dedication of his “ Fumifugium ” t 
King Charles II. They entered the harbour on October 16th, 
1644, with difficulty, and were conducted to the Ducal Palace 
to be registered as visitors to the city. Evelyn notes the city 
as “built in the shape of a theatre, the streets and buildings 
so ranged above each other as our seates are in playhouses,”’ 
and he refers to “‘ that rare book in a large folio which the great 
virtuoso & paynter Paull Rubens has published, tho’ it contains 
only one street and 2 or 3 churches.” Ever alert, he observes 
“the sudden & devilish passion of a seaman” who had been 
cut out by another boatman—* he put his finger in his mouth 
& almost bit it off by the Joynt, showing it to his antagonist 
as an assurance to him of some bloody revenge.” One wonders 
that he does quote “ Romeo and Juliet” passim on such a 
topical occasion. Scagliola floors of red, “ looking like 
porphyrie,” attract his keen observation, and he wonders why 
they are not used at home, “but by their careful covering 
them with canvass and fine mattresses, where there is much 
passage, I suppose they are not lasting in their glory.” Robert 
Adam saw them in 1756, and in the ante-room of Syon House 
laid one, of about 1763 in date, which displays a fine effect of 
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colour inlay, so that, reasonably covered and cared for, thei: 
duration should be regarded as adequate. It is the wearing ot 
rigid boots, or at any rate of some form of heel, which is s« 
destructive of antique carpets, as well as floors never intended 
for such traffic. Evelyn gives a new reason for the superb villas 
of Genoa, in that ‘‘ the merchands being very rich have, like 
our neighbours the Hollanders, little or no extent of ground 
to employ their estates in: as those in pictures and hangings, 
so these lay it out on marble houses and rich furniture.” This 
is a full discharge of the possible crime of loving architecture 
for its own sake. 

He sees “‘ whole tables & bedsteads of massy silver, many 
of them sett with achates, onyxes, cornelians, lazulis, pearls, 
turquizes, and other precious stones,” and makes us faintly 
realise what these palaces were like in all their glory. When 
he reaches the Strada Nova, Evelyn, however, lapses into a 
mere credulous traveller. He finds it built wholly of polished 
marble! and to the designs of Rubens! The Annunciata 
Church was then in building, ‘““and in the present and future 
design can never be outdone for Cost and art.” He rides 
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round the fortifications, which he puts as twenty English 
miles in extent, and records the use of gunpowder “ in blowing 
away vast pieces of whole mountaines, to render them steepe 
and inaccessible.” Sedans and litters, he notes, have replaced 
coaches in the narrow streets, and “‘ the inhabitants are much 
affected to the Spanish mode and stately garbe.”’ What this 
means Velasquez’s pictures have made familiar to us all. 
Edmund Warcupp, writing of “Italy in its originall 
Glory, ruine & revival” in 1660, is delighted With the Doria 
Palace on the quay level. ‘‘ Who delights,” he says, “ to 
see pictures of great masters must repair to the Palace of 
Prince D’Ora, 1eaching from the bottom of the shore to the 
top of the mountains, divided into three gardens. In the first 
whereof the terraces and Porticos borne up one above another 
with marble pillars, the fountain of Eagles, and the family 
of Neptune are very magnificent. On one side of which is that 
famous cage of ironwork of so vast extent that it encloseth 
a wood of Cypres and other trees. The other two are filled 
wih grotts, orange trees & other delights.” These vast 
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gardens have since been cut off in front by new roads and 
quays, and at the back by streets and modern hotels. The 
vast niche on the hillside with a colossal figure of Hercules 
remains as a reminder of their former extent and magnificence. 
To our traveller, who dedicates his work to Speaker Lenthall, 
a feature of Genoa was that “ It enjoys the Treasure of Liberty, 
and is governed in form of a Republique, all its state being 
content with that form, knowing that to the obedient, Life, 
Honour and Goods, under that Government are in no hazard.” 
It must always be recalled that the city was heavily fortified 
and enclosed in inner and outer walls, and the width of the 
Streets and height of the buildings was subjected to that 
condition. “‘ One Street,” he writes, ‘‘ may well be termed 
the Mistress of the World, called Strada Nuova, being spatious, 
long even, and on each side embellished with most stately 
marble Palaces.” He reckons “‘ about a hundred thousand 
souls, more or less,” as the population, “‘ out of which in all 
ages have proceeded eminent scholars and soldiers.” 
_ The Doria Palace mentioned above was presented to 
ndrea Doria (1468-1560) in 1529, thirty years before his 
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street front records his services 
as admiral of the Papal, Im 
perial, French and Genoes 
fleets. There is a portrait o 
the great admiral in the house 
in which his favourite yellow 
cat sits facing him. 

Fra Gio. Aug. Montorsol 
(1507-63) was the architect, anc 
Perino del Vaga (1500-47) 
executed the grotesques 
and frescoes. The vaulted 
loggia ceiling is a very attractive 
piece of work, as will be seer 
by the illustration. It is work 
more in touch with Florence 
and Rome, and seems, in a 
city like Genoa, so dominated 
by Alessi and his school, like a 
survival of an earlier age. 

The loggia of the Villa 
Cambiaso, built in 1557 in 
the suburb of St. Francescx 
d’Albaro, is a fine work of the 
later school. 

The Villa Paradiso, in the 
same locality, was the work of 
Vannone in 1600, and _ the 
loggia, occupying the entire 
end of the villa, is a most 
striking and even monumental 
feature. 

The Villa Gropallo lies 
more in modern Genoa, and is 
not far from a fine work by 
Galeazzo Alessi, the Palazzo 
delle Peschiere (Pallavicini), one 
which is often visited. 

The Grofallo, of the six- 
teenth century, is a great block, 
cleverly diversified by an archi- 
tectural treatment in flat relief. 
Here the great roofs of these 
villas can be clearly seen, as 
well as the height of the massive 
terrace wall, which adds so 
much to the dignity of the whole. 

Galeazzo Alessi (1512-72), 
the maker of modern 
Genoa, as much as Palladio, 
his contemporary, was of 
Vicenza, was really born in 
Perugia, where he completed 
some works begun by Sangallo. 
He was invited to Genoa ir 
1552 to reconstruct, fortify and 
decorate the Arsenal. He laid 
out the Strada Nuova in 1551 
through the slums, and _ buil 
the most important of the new 
palaces. The internal peac: 
of Genoa, restored by Andre 
Doria, who devised a_ne\ 
oligarchic Constitution in 1526 
must have been favourable t 
the great architectural develoy 
ment over which Alessi pr¢ 
sided. 

Rubens (1577-1640), as 
have already seen, was great! 
struck with the modern Genc 
of his day. His visit was i 
1606-8, though his book di 
not appear till 1622. 

Sir Antony Van Dyc 
(1599-1641) was a_ reside 
(1621-25) and felt its influenc: . 
and soon after, in 1629, thes 
two artists formed a trio wit 
Inigo Jones in England, whe) 
Rubens painted the ceilirg of 
the. Banqueting House, which 
our architect had built ten yca’s 
before. . 

Horace Walpole, with Gray 
the poet as his companion, 
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passed through Genoa in 1739, and he returned 
that way in 1741, going by sea and landing at 
Antibes, so as to avoid the notorious road along 
the coast. It is rather characteristic that Walpole’s 
comment on Genoa in 1739 is “ In’ ccming out 
of Genoa we were lucky ; found the very spot 
where Horatio and Lothario were to have 
fought, west of the town, a mile among the 
rocks.” How many people now could dispense 
with Mrs. Toynbee’s footnote that “ these were 
characters in Rowe’s ‘ Fair Penitent ’ ” 

Walpole makes another allusion in 1743. 
“TI hate the Genoese ; they make a Common- 
wealth the most devilish of all tyrannies.” 
This, of course, was in relation to King Theodore, 
a German adventurer, who was heading the 
Corsican rebellion of that time. Had it not been 
for the intervention of the French, successful 
in 1768, Napoleon might have remained of purely 
Italian nationality and outlook. 

A curious point about old Genoa, which 
always strikes the newcomer from the north, 
is the black and white banding of the earlier 
e-chitecture. This was only allowed in buildings 
erected at the expense of the public and in those 
e the Doria, Fieschi, Grimaldi and Spinola 
f milies. The pointed arch is thought to have 
been used earlier in Genoa than elsewhere in 
Italy, but its use ceased there about 1450. 

The Gothic church of San Matteo, restored 
1 1278, contains the memorials of the great 
loria family. Its interior was altered after 1530 
y the Florentine Montorsoli, who was invited 
' Genoa by Andrea Doria and designed his own 
palace, as we have already seen. ‘The hero’s 
vord is preserved in the church and his tomb 
in its crypt. The palazzi in the piazza of 
‘ne church belonged to the family, and doorways 
ith their arms, etc., are in the adjacent narrow 
reets. 

At the Piazza delle Fontane Marose begin 
tne newer streets laid out in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The Palazzo della Casa 
is of the fifteenth century, but was rebuilt in the 
seventeenth. It is adorned with five ancient 
statues in niches. 

The famous Palazzo della Universita has 
that title only from 1812; it was the Jesuit 
College, and was the work of Bartolomeo Bianco 
in 1623. 

The Balbi, notable for its vestibule and 
stairway, is later, dating from 1750. Gregorio 
Petondi was the architect. 

The Municipio is another old palace, 
first of the Grimaldi and then of the Doria 
Tursi. The Sala degli Arrazzi is frescoed 
and gilded, and here are preserved original 
letters by Columbus and Marco Polo. 

Thirty or more years ago the easiest method 
for the hurried visitor to find his way about 
the complicated streets of this city built on a 
hillside site was to engage the services of one 
of the many bright-eyed street urchins, who 
were only too pleased to “ girare ” the “ Inglese ”’ 
and performed their task with remarkable intelli- 
gence. Historians have found Genoa a difficult 
subject. Besides the changing hands of the 
palaces, which Rubens noted, the very churches 
seem to have altered their dedications and names, 
and the whole chronology seems to be in con- 
fusion. Perhaps this is all the better for the 
visitor, who can fairly lay aside his guide book and 
trust to his own impressions. The most lasting 
reflections will surely be those which are derived 
from the contrast with Venice and Pisa. All 
three were maritime states, born of sea power, 
and yet how divergent they have been, both in 
their history and their architecture. Genoa 
has looked to the west as surely as Venice to 
the east. The former was as tempting a bait to 
France as the latter was to the Austrian. One 
if the great symbols of the Resorgimento was 
‘he restoration in 1848 and 1860 by Genoa of 
he Pisan harbour chains, taken in 1362, which 
now hang in the Campo Santo at Pisa. Genoa, 
‘avoured by Nature, has a future under modern 
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conditions which raises it above 
all minor jealousies, for its 
cherished past history is now 
happily merged in the larger 
issues of United Italy. To its 
citizens Guiseppe Mazzini 
(1808-72) and Garibaldi (1807- 
82)—the former born in Genoa 
itself and the latter, though 
born at Nice, a son of a Genoese 
of Chiavari—all Italy owes an 
imperishable debt. 

Sir George Trevelyan, in 
his account of the famous 
expedition of the ‘‘ Thousand ” 
to Sicily, is sure that the 
Albergo della Felicita, a pic- 
turesque house standing high 
above the quay, nearly opposite 
the Palazzo S. Giorgio, in the 
heart of maritime Genoa, was 
the lodging of Garibaldi in 
April, 1860. Here Laurence 
Oliphant called on him, and to 
his lasting regret declined to 
join the party. The General 
moved to Quarto, three miles 
outside the town, to escape 
observation, and here the actual 
embarkation took place. Crispi, 
later on the well remembered 
Prime Minister of United Italy, 
himself a Sicilian, went to all 
lengths to remove hesitations 
and doubts as to the possible 
success of the great adventure. 
Carducci’s poem, the “ Scoglio 
di Quarto,” well describes the 
scene : 

Around his lion’s neck 

The puncio wrapped ; the sword 
that flashed at Rome 

Across his shoulder balanced—so 
he came. 

And silent came his shadowy com- 
panies, 

By fives and tens, then vanished 
in the gloom. 

One thousand, destined to avenge 
thy wrong. 

Unfortunately, this loses much 

in the translation. 

Everybody knows the 
miracle of the expedition, which 
owed a good deal to the natural 
sympathy of the English Fleet. 
The two steamers of the Ru- 
battino Company, the Pier- 
monte and Lombardo, were 
seized in the actual harbour 
of Genoa, with the collusive 
aid of Fanché, the agent of 
the Company. ‘To those who 
have witnessed Red _ Shirt 
parades in modern Italy it is 
curious to know that only 
fifty of these were availabl 
among the ‘“ thousand” unt! 
after the capture of Palermo 
The majority of the volunteer: 
were in their ordinary clothes 
all classes being represented 
The fact that they started with 
out ammunition was merely pa! 
of the general improvise. Thi 
was May 5th, and the Tam 
leading article of May 11th 
1860, said: “ The expeditio1 
to Sicily may in future be rankec 
with William of Orange’s land 
ing in England, or it may be 
ranked with Murat’s landing in 
Calabria,” indicating the con- 
temporary impression of its im 
portance, as well as conveying a! 
evident secret hope of itssuccess 

The descent took place at 
Marsala, where the only two wat 
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vessels off-shore were British, and the landing was a very hasty 
one, as the Neapolitan war vessels were visible returning to 
the harbour. Garibaldi, in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” writes that it was 
not true that the British helped the disembarkation “ directly,” 
but, he adds, the presence of their ships “ influenced” the 
Neapolitan commander in delaying the bombardment, and so 
“the noble flag of England once more on this occasion helped 
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to prevent bloodshed, and I, the Benjamin of these lords of the 
ocean, for the hundredth time received their protection.” 
Whether as a tale of adventure or as a true romance of 
history, the expedition of the “ Thousand ” can never fail to 
attract, and it is a star in the crown of Genoa la Superba 
that it remains so closely linked with her own people and 
shores. ARTHUR 'T. BOLTON. 





THE PUTTER 


HEN we say of our opponent at the end of a round 

that he has been either driving or putting very 

well, we cannot, as a rule, back up our statement 

with any exact statistics. We may guess at the 

number of yards he has driven at some particular 
hole, or the number of oft. putts he has holed, but our guesses 
are not worth much, more particularly as we desire, as a rule, 
to excuse our defeat by glorifying our conqueror. That, by 
the way, is a very human trait. The other day I played with 
a golfer who, after each hole, wrote down his and my scores 
onacard. Yet at the end I think his statistics were distinctly 
flattering to my performance. Now in the course of this summer 
we are going to have something solid to go upon. At the Open 
Championship Meeting at Sandwich all the long-hitting champions 
of the earth are going to see who can hit the furthest down the 
fairway to the fifteenth hole; and a little earlier, in June, at 
Walton Heath, all sorts of gallant putters and fair puttresses 
are going to struggle in the News of the World Putting Competition. 

I confess that this putting competition “ intrigues’’ me 
not alittle. It is possible to smile at it, and, in fact, the spectacle 
of an endless chain of golfers, putter in hand, wending their way 
round the eighteen greens will doubtless be rather amusing. 
At the same time, it will be extremely interesting to see what 
the winner can accomplish, and, further, whether he—or she— 
will be a golfer known to fame or some village Park or mute 
inglorious Travis. 

The terms of the competition are that each player is to play 
two putts, one of one and a half yards and one of six yards, 
on each of the eighteen greens. Anybody who can hole them all 
will get the prize of £500, and I suppose the donors might sleep 
just as quietly in their beds if they had offered an even more 
generous sum. The odds against anyone accomplishing such a 





AND HIS PRIZE 


feat can hardly be stated. There are, however, very handsome 
consolation prizes, amounting to £300 in all, for those who amass 
the greatest number of points at the rate of two points for one 
and a half yards and four points for six yards. It is a most 
entertaining subject of speculation as to what will be the 
winner’s score. Personally, I should be very sorry to make 
even a random guess at it, and it shows what a perverse and 
contradictory art is that of putting that I have not met anyone 
who can prophesy the winning score with the least assurance. 
Taking the shorter distance first, what is the betting as to a 
single competitor holing the whole eighteen putts ? Four feet six 
inches—it does not look much as I measure it out on my floor. 
I have a few shots at the leg of a table and feel as if I could go 
on hitting that leg until further orders; but a table leg and a 
carpet are very different things from a hole and a green. Most 
of us have never tackled eighteen consecutive putts of four feet 
six inches each. We do not know “‘ what it feels like,” but | 
think I can give a good guess. The first few might go in, but 
instead of growing easier the remaining ones would seem harder. 
That is the truly devilish part of putting. When we are driving 
well each good tee shot makes us more confident about the 
next. With putting there is nothing like holing one or two 
to give us confidence, but there comes occasionally a time when 
we feel we have holed too many, and say fatalistically to ourselves, 
“This sort of thing can’t go on.” To hole eighteen of these 
nasty little putts running there is needed a man who is so good 
a putter that he almost despises putting: I do not mean that 
he despises its value, but he finds it so simple that he cannot 
quite understand why other people miss. I have lately suffered 
at the hands of two players whom I would as soon choose as 
my champions in a putting competition as any other two in the 
world. Both are, if I may say so, a little past their youthful 
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prime in the long game; but when they get on the green, 
Heaven help the other fellow. One is Mr. Mure Fergusson, 
the other Mr. Abercromby. There is a saying that if one were 
allowed to depute any other golfer to hole a single decisive putt 
for one, Mr. Fergusson would be the man to send for. It is 
an old saying now, but it is still a true one. As to Mr. Aber- 
cromby, he played a round at Addington the other day and only 
took twenty-one putts on the eighteen greens. Both these 
players—and there are others—not only do these inhuman 
things, but they are just a little mystified as to why the rest 
of us make such a mess of it. 

I have mentioned two players whom I should be inclined 
to back. There is a third—I do not know his name nor where 
to find him—who might beat both of them and everybody else 
into the bargain. He must be a man with a good eye who has 
never played—or, better still, never seen—golf in his life. He 
should be told that skilled golfers habitually hole out at a dozen 
yards, but that for him, a novice, a yard and a half makes good, 
easy practice to begin with. He would thus be in the state of 
mind of that famous beginner who, having holed out a full iron 
shot, confessed that for a moment he had been “‘ afraid he had 
missed it’’; and so he might—I do not say he would—hole out 
all those eighteen horrid little putts. 

Anybody can, as we all know, miss a putt of any degree 
of shortness. In the University match I saw one of the very 
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tiniest missed by Mr. Storey of Cambridge. It was—TI should 
say, and other spectators agreed with me—not more than 
fourteen inches long. Yet not only is Mr. Storey a particularly 
good putter, but he holed with the greatest coolness the two 
most crucial putts of the two days, one to win his foursom 
on the thirty-fifth green and so give his side the lead, the othe: 
on the same green to win his single and so the whole match for 
Cambridge. No, nobody is proof against these little ones 
because he knows he will look so foolish if he misses. At a si: 
yards range there is not so much of this self-consciousness. Mos 
people do not expect to hole out at six yards: consequenth, 
their limbs do not become rigid with terror, and they retain, t 
some extent at least, the power of hitting freely, which is essentia 
to good putting. I am inclined to think that we shall be a 
much surprised at the number of long ones that are holed a 
at the number of short ones missed. Even so, how many player 
can hope to hole, let us say, six putts out of eighteen at sis 
yard; range ? Six yards is, in Mr. Bob Acres’ words, “a goo 
distance.””’ I measure it out on the floor again and it look 
very long. It goes right across the little room in which | 
am writing, and through the wall into the room next door a: 
well. Even at my old friend the table leg I am not anxious 
to back myself, and as for a hole However, thank good- 
ness, on June 13th I shall only be criticising. That is the job 
for me. BERNARD DaRWIN. 





BEDS —II 


STEPS IN THE EVOLUTION OF THE TUDOR BED 


N our examination of the Gothic bed we noted incidentally 
that the maker advanced towards Elizabethan solidity 
with many a glance backward to an earlier fashion. It is 
possible that the State beds of the Restoration, in which 
the wooden frame serves only for the display of drapery, 

are a direct outcome of this evolutionary process. The form 
had never completely died out, and although, no doubt, they 
were much influenced by the Knole type imported from Italy, 
they are closely related to the Gothic bedsteads of our own 
country. We must be careful to free our minds of the 
illusion that the wealthy householders of Tudor times were 
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in the habit of furnishing their rooms en suite. Rather 
were they accustomed to see around them a _ heterogeneous 
assortment of objects, the Gothic only giving place to the 
Renaissance when time had rendered it no longer serviceable. 
This fact is ignored by those who demand the preservation by the 
State of ‘‘ specimen houses ”’ furnished throughout in the manner 
of their age. In the succeeding periods such an object is possible 
of attainment, but in all England there is probably not a single 
room which exactly illustrates the Elizabethan interior. The 
proof of the innate conservatism that clung so tenaciously to 
traditional forms confronts us in inventories, the great store- 


1.—The upper portion of a bed at Astley Hall dating from about 1590. The corbelled-out cornice is inlaid with fabulous beasts, and the 
panelled tester is elaborately moulded. 
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house of information on all that concerns the domestic 
conditions of the age. In a list of the goods of 
Catherine of Aragon drawn up in 1535 and entitled 
“View of the Wardrobe Stuff remaynyng within Bay- 
nards Castille, which late was the Princess Dowgiers,”’ 
much of the space is taken up with a description 
of ‘‘celours’”’ and “‘ testours”’ of a prodigal magni- 
ficence, but there is never a mention of a wainscot 
bed. Nor is this omission explained by the peculiar 
circumstances of the ‘‘ Princess Dowsgiers.” We 
learn from an inventory taken for Sir William 
Fairfax in 1594 that at Gilling Castle almost every 
room contained beds with testers of velvet or satin, 
with valances an‘ fringes of silk and gold. There 
was, in fact, no break in their tradition, and 
even so late as 1620, for one ‘‘ waynscott’’ bedstead 
at Farrin ‘don or Walton, we have a dozen distributed 
throughout: the chambers in which tester and head 
are expressly stated to have been formed of material. 

In the beds constructed in the first half of the 
century the posts are retained in conjunction with 
the wainscot head, but the tester, where it exists, 
is generally of a later date. It is probable that in 


many of these Early Tudor beds the suspended canopy, 
with its valances and curtains, had not yet given 
place to a panelled ceiling and a carved cornice. 
This view gains some support from the inventories 
an account books of the age. In 1522 the “ well 


kervcd bedsteade”’ of the Duke of Richmond was 
adoried with a tester of cloth of gold, while forty 
yeais later the mistress of Grafton was buying “ x1li 
yarcs and a half of russett grene fustyan to lyne the 
tester of her best bedstead,” which there is reason to 
suppose was at that time of walnut. 

As a consequence of these well marked stages in 
the ‘evelopment of the Elizabethan type, beds of the 
most venerable aspect will often prove on examination 
to be composite structures exhibiting features of 
several dates. The bed at Melford Hall, Suffolk 
(lig. 5),is an instructive example of the addition soon 
aii-r the date of its construction of a panelled head 
ani! tester to a Gothic bed. The frame and posts may 
alone represent the original design. The trefoil headed 
flutings in the plinths and the general character of the 
upper portions, notably the blocks carved with profiles 
in late Gothic headdress, argue a date twenty years 
earlier than that of the round-headed arches, the 
terminal figures, and the band of ornament below the 
shelf rail, where demi figures support shields in the full 
Kenaissance manner. In the tester the coved panels 
and the character of the mouldings are a further 
indication that its owners adapted the bed to their 
requirements at a time when testers of drapery were 
becoming less fashionable. But the carving on the 
wide surfaces of the bed, if it comes short of the 
singular beauty of the posts, is still half Gothic in 
feeling and notably refined in scale, while the panels 
in the head are filled with an arabesque inlay of 
surprising delicacy for so early a date. 

The bed in Anne Hathaway’s house at Shottery 
will serve to illustrate the more simple Elizabethan 
type. It has not, indeed, the massive pedestals which, 
standing clear of the ‘‘ bedstok,’’ lend such an air of 
permanence to its more ambitious contemporaries ; 
but the decent obscurity in which it has passed the 
greater part of its existence has spared it the attentions 
of Victorian renovators. The proportions of the whole 
are sadly marred by the ruthless cutting down it has 
undergone, but the total height remains much the 
same, for, as in the large majority of cases, the 
tester has been raised by nearly a foot. It is, howe 
ever, a matter of interest that the bed should tell us 
in unmistakable fashion that at some date within two 
centuries of its construction its owners were minded 
to lie close to the ground and provide themselves at 
the same time with additional head room. The head 
posts are now at last discarded, and their place is 
taken by grotesque figures attached to the stiles. 

But this tolerant attitude cannot be extended 
to the misguided alterations of Victorian times. It 
was then that many of these beds were subjected to 
a form of restoration which has deprived them of 
all representative value. They were worked over 
industriously by the carver, their original lines 
altered, and their character destroyed. To the 
“ bedstok’’ he payed especial attention. For the 
most part the mortice and tenon which united it 
to the posts had worked loose in the course of ages. 
The Victorian cabinet-maker with the object of 
tightening up the frame bored a hole in the posts 
and inserted a long iron screw with a square head, 
turning it with a bed-key and covering up his work 
with a thin wooden slab. The Melford Hall 
bed bears traces of this unintelligent treatment, 
aud the fluted columns can be seen to be disfigured 


2.—The Astley Hall bed. 
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3.—The tester inlaid with floral sprigs and stars. 
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The bed-stock and the panelled end are not original. 
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4-—The bed in Anne Hathaway’s house, showing the mattress of pleated rushes 


5.—The head and tester have been 
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added to a Gothic bed early in the 16th century. 
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by screw and hole in the illustration. It is 
however, the senseless barbarity which 
could set this ugly excrescence between 
the old peg-holes which arouses indignaticn 
rather than the method. Screws. were 
not unknown in the sixteenth century, and 
they appear under the name of “ vices” 
the description of the Duke of Richmond s 
“well kerved bedstede.” In addition 
this tampering with the structure. many 
these beds exhibit all too plainly the di 
effects of successive re-varnishings. But in 
untouched examples there is an indescribab 
quality about the surface condition of tle 
wood, a peculiar soft brilliance, and many 
authorities have held that even centuries 
polishing cannot fully explain it. There i 
however, an entry in the Grafton Man 
Accounts which suggests that some part 
least of this patina was acquired soon after 
the beds were put together. In Augusi, 
1569, we learn that John Davyes, “ the 
pentare of Worcester,’’ was paid. ‘‘ for the 
varnishinge of a walnottree bedd in the 
gallerye under chambr and for laying my 
armes in collers.’”’ If the owner of Grafton 
would varnish a bed of the much prized walnut 
it was only to be expected that he would 
accord similar treatment to the oak furniture 
of which his house was full, and elsewhere 
we find him employing William Hall of 
Droitwich to varnish ‘‘ a bedde, a cupborde 
and 11 stolls.’”” On another occasion this 
same Hall was set to varnish ‘“‘ a bedd with 
walnottree collers, besides gylding and pean- 
tinge ii cheres and a cornyshe.”’ This woul| 
seem to mean that he was employed to give 
the semblance of walnut to a bed of an 
inferior wood. The oak panelling of the Long 
Gallery at Haddon has walnut graining of 
Elizabethan date, and movable furniture is 
occasionally found to have been thus treate:! 
in ancient times. 

Although the ‘“ bedstok’’ was no longer 
the trough-like structure of Gothic days 
(for the sides were reduced almost to a level 
with the mattress), some lateral support 
was still necessary to retain the mountainous 
pile of bed-clothes in position. There is good 
reason to suppose that this support was 
afforded by the bed staves, those accessories 
of the Elizabethan bed which have given 
rise to so many fanciful conjectures. In the 
Dictionary, Johnson defines them as wooden 
pins ‘‘ stuck anciently on the sides of the 
bedstead, to hold the clothes from slipping 
on either side.’”” The vertical holes found in 
the sides of the Hathaway bed and many 
other examples were provided, no : oubt, 
to contain them. The sides and ends of the 
‘‘ bedstok ’’”’ continued to be perforated, and 
on the ropes by way of foundation was laid 
a mattress of pleated rushes. In the War- 
wickshire inventories of Shakespeare’s tine 
these ‘‘ mattes of flagges’’ are a common 
item, and even to-day they are occasiona!!y 
to be found in that county. We could wish 
for no better example than that to be fouid 
on the Hathaway bed; it is in excelleut 
preservation and may very well date from 
the sixteenth century. That this was ‘1¢ 
original use of such mats is established »y 
the sepulchral monuments of the age. Carved 
in marble or alabaster these humble m ts 
figure on the tombs of many illustrious fo'k. 

Mr. Oliver Baker, to whom I am indeb::d 
for much valuable information, reminds 
that in the Beauchamp Chapel at Warw: ! 
Ambrose Ludley is lying on just such amet; 
nor did the Dukes of Norfolk disdain it w 
ordering their tombs in Framlingham Chui -h. 

The Hathaway example was the prope ty 
of substantial yeomen, who, like the squ re 
of Grafton would look for their bedst:ad 
to the local carpenter, but at Great Fulford 
we have a bed which one would think to b 
beyond the range of his achievement. [. 1S 
a few years earlier than the bed at Shottery, 
and is said to have belonged to the second 
Sir John Fulford, who owned the house 
from 1546 to 1580; the ruff worn by the 
figures on the stiles, which is in the 
fashion of the last decade of his owner- 
ship, confirms the tradition. The studied 
proportions and the delicate ornament 
proclaim it the work of an accomplished 
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designer. The bulbous supports to the columns are beau- 
tifully modelled and nothing could well be happier than 
the carving in the pedestals, carefully thought out in 
relation to the space it fills. In curious contrast to the 
refined detail in the circular panels of the back are the 
terminal figures already alluded to; they are of the most 
primitive character, and somewhat mar the purity of the 
design. It is, perhaps, doubtful if the panels below the 
shelf-rail are original, but in any case they reproduce the 
original form, for in untouched examples it is exceptional 
to find decoration on this part of the bedstead. 

The bed at South Kensington, though it lacks the 
cluster columns and the temple-like pedestals, is a good 
specimen of the architectural type. It has been described 
by Mr. Tipping in Country Lire for November 12th, 
1921, and answers to one listed in the Ingatestone inventory 
of ‘‘ walnutree with turned and fluted posts.”” That such 
beds existed in considerable numbers in the greater 
Flizabethan houses is sufficiently proved by the Red 
Book of the Earl of Arundel, still preserved at Lumley, 
wiich gives walnut in the ratio of about 1 in 3 in that 
enormous aggregation of furniture. Save for the gadrooned 
an: fluted posts the wood is throughout surprisingly light 
in tone and suggests that either the Corbets who owned 
ti ved (as we learn from their crest of a corbeau seen in 
the cornice), never employed a ‘“‘ pentare”’ to varnish 
it .- his work has been undone in a later generation. In 
tl inlay of the frieze we find the year 1593 and the 
i us J. C., so both its date and its ownership are 
esi blished, 

The decoration of the back is a notable feature in 
these beds; sometimes, it must be allowed, it is too 
conspicuous. When it is coarse in execution it serves to 
exaggerate the profusion of the carving and the bog 
oal’, holly, box and poplar, almost the only available 
in‘iyvs, do not permit of more than a restricted scale of 
chromatic effect. The decoration, however, was not 
contined to inlay. Sometimes, as at Grafton, it took the 
form of the owner’s arms carved and painted, or the 

ay would be combined with gesso in the manner of the 
(uenby bed, which, in other respects, very closely resembles 
tre one at Great Fulford. Inlay of a most exceptional 
ex ellence is found on all the flat surfaces of the Astley Hall 
example, which will date from about 1590 (Fig. 1). But 
this is a veritable monarch among beds, a specimen so mag- 
nificent that the town of Chorley, to which it has been made 
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7-—A bed at South Kensington in walnut, which on account of its perishable nature was 
seldom employed for this purpose. 














6.—This example, which is at Great Fulford, is remarkable for exceilence 
of the design and skilful application of ornament. 


over together with the house by 
an act of splendid generosity, must 
now become a place of pilgrimage 
for every lover of English oak. 

If we confine our attention to 
the upper portion shown in Fig. 3 

for the bed-stock and the panelled 
end are not a part of the original 
design, and even the pedestals do 
not inspire confidence—there can be 
little doubt that this bed is the 
finest specimen of its age which has 
escaped destruction. The corbelled- 
out cornice; the tester with its 
wealth of mouldings, its inlay of 
floral sprigs and stars; the fanciful 
elaboration of its panels; the 
delicate vine tendrils and the jewelled 
ornament of the posts, contrasting 
so happily with the bolder carving 
in the head, show the native designer 
at the summit of his achievement. 
There is among the furniture at 
Astlev Hall at least one other bed 
well worthy cf attention, though it 
cannot challenge comparison with 
an example which would be among 
the most treasured possessions of a 
national collection. 

It will be noticed that draperies 
are lacking in all the examples illus- 
trated, yet once, certainly, they 
were clothed in the products of the 
loom or by the _ indefatigable 
industry of ladies. Silk, damask, 
tapestry or cloth of gold contributed 
to the splendour of the more costly 
beds, while owners of the Hathaway’s 
class formed their hangings of 
fustian, sarcenet, painted cloths 
and linen embroidered in crewels. 
Fringes and vallances are found in 
the first half of the century, and 
by its close the ‘‘ double vallance”’ 
of the Farringdon inventory had 
been added to the bed, which was 
not again permitted to show its legs 
undraped until we arrive at the age 
of Chippendale. RaLpnH Epwarps. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BEST SHRUBS. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—In common with the majority of people 
I find it necessary to study economy in my 
garden. Inthe old days it was mainly laid out 
for flower effects, but I am thinking of reducing 
the flower garden section and _ substituting 
shrubs. I should be much obliged if you 
could give me the names of, say, four or five 
dozen of the leading species and their best 
varieties and some idea of their effect. The 
soil here is chalk, with a good deep soil above. 
I am aware that it is too late to put these in 
for the present season, but I should like to 
make plans as to what to do in the early autumn. 
A work on shrubs gives so enormous a number 
that it somewhat perplexes a modest man 
who is not an expert on the subject and whose 
room is limited—it is just a selection of the 
best shrubs I am asking for.—H. E. 

[The following is a list of beautiful shrubs, 
many of which are easy and none of them 
impossible to grow. <A few descriptive notes 
are inserted to assist those who are not familiar 
with the Latin names : 


f*sculus parviflora, the shrubby 
valuable August-flowering shrub. 

Amelanchier oblongifolia, a rather uncommon 
shrub with erect racemes of white flowers; not 
suitable for dry situations. 

Arundinaria nitida, a 
leaved bamboo. 

Of the barberries the most generally useful 
are Berberis Darwinii. B. stenophylla and B. 
Wilsonz, all too well known to need description. 

Of brooms the following are perhaps most 
desirable: The parti-coloured Cytisus scoparius 
Andréanus; the citron-vellow dwarf C. kewensis ; 
the well — white Portuga! broom, C. albus ; 
the tall and handsome, but still uncommon, Etna 
broom, Genista wtnensis; the equally valuable 
Madeira broom, G. virgata—both these flower in 
July ; and the so-called Spanish gorse, G. hispanica, 
Which is among the most invaluable dwarf shrubs 
in cultivation. 

For a sheltered corner with a south or south- 
west aspect nothing can excel Ceanothus Gloire 
de Versailles. 

The fringe tree, Chionanthus virginica, a 
small tree with very numerous pure white fragrant 
flowers 

Of the rock 


pavia; a 


very handsome small- 


roses (Cistus) 
would select C. cyprius, which is 
being intermediate between the very hardy C. 
laurifolius and the perhaps grander gum cistus, 
C. iadaniferus. The foliage has the aroma charac- 
teristic of the gum cistus. Another excellent kind 
is C. corbariensis, also a hvbrid; flowers white, 
stained yellow, a smaller shrub than the last 
named. The bright yellow Helianthemum for- 
mosum is nearly related. 

Of cotoneasters there is a wide choice and all 
are beautiful. They are especially valuable for 
their fruits in autumn. C. Henryana is_ the 
largest leaved and one of the most distinct. C. 
rotundifolia has large scarlet fruits which remain 
0. the bushes a long way into winter. Rather 
taller and: handsome in growth than the 
next, it is an unaccountably neglected = shrub. 
C. horizontalis is probably the best known and 
certainly the most useful species of all. 

The early flowering mezereon (Daphne Meze- 
reon) would naturally be included; and _ the 
dwarf D. Cueorum, of a trailing habit of growth, 
has claims to corsideration. 

Of the weigelas, or diervillas, as thev are 
now called, one might select the vinous purple 
Eva Rathke and the carmine-red Abel Carri re. 

Of the now numerous and mostly evergreen 
escallonias the hybrid langleyensis is probably the 
pick. 

The forsythias are invaluable. 
early flowering. Good kinds are F. 
I’, intermedia spectabitis. 

The great merit of 
late autumnal flowering. 
should be included. 

Nothing moie welcome in the dull days than 
the witch hazels can be imagined. The best 
species is Hamanediia mollis, but H. arborea 
should have a Place. 

The snowJdrop tree (Halesia tetraptera) is a 
very charming if rot exactly showy species. 

Of th: shrubby St. Jotn’s worts only Hyperi- 
cum a Henryi can be called indispensable. 

Of the two hardy hydrangeas, H. paniculatum 
should have preference. 

There is a great variety of lilacs to choose 
fwo especially good ones are Louis Van 
and the white Marie Legrave 
stellata (often c led Halleana) 
must be included, and of the larger kinds M. 
Soulangeana is one of the best. 

The beautiful little OQsmanthus Delavavi has 
beautiful white bells and neat evergreen foliage. 

Of flowering plums the best for a limited 
space are Prunus japonica fi.-pl. and Prunus 
triloba fl.-pl. The last named is not, however, 
a long-lived plant. 

Among flowering apples none can 
Pyrus floribunda and P. Schiedeckeri. 

The old fire thorn (Pyracantha coccinea) is 
still irreplaceable. 


personal choice 
fairly hardy, 


less 


owing to their 
suspensa and 


Hibiscus syriacus is its 
One or two varieties 


from, 
Houtte 
Of magnolias, 


surpass 


Of the mock orange a good trio would be 
Philadelphus grandiflorus and, of the smaller 
kinds, P. Lemoinei and P. virginale. 

The flowering currant (Ribes sanguineum) is 
a worthy if common shrub. 

Of the many rose species Rosa Moyesii, with 
dusky red blossoms, and the _ yellow-flowered 
R. Hugonis are both uncommon and beautiful. 

the acacias two beautiful rose-coloured 
forms are Robinia hispida inermis and R. Kelseyi. 

A most beautiful and uncommon white- 
flowered shrub is Rubus deiiciosus, a splendid 
cousin of the useful raspberry. 

Of many excellent shrubby srireas S. arguta 
and S. Menziesii triumphans are perhaps the best. 

The most beautiful of the tamarisks is T. 
pentandra, often listed as T. hispida estivalis, 
which bears its rosy plumes in August. 

Of the viburnums V. tomentosum is the most 
useful. Its two best forms are V. tomentosum 
Mariesii and V. t. plicatum. 

Of yuccas the most useful is Y. 
As “H. E.’s ”’ soil is chalky, no rhododendrons 
or other Ericacez are included in the above 
list. For the same reason some other fine 
shrubs like Eucryphia pinnatifolia are omitted. 
Nor are any variegated or coloured-leaved 
shrubs included. A list of these is given in 
Bean’s ‘‘ Trees and Shrubs,” Vol. I, page 74. 
The above are all first-class flowering shrubs 
except a few with ornamental fruits and except 
the bamboo.—Ep.] 


recurvifolia. 


THE SHELDUCK. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I was much inte-ested in Mr. Coward’s 
artic’e in the issue of April 8th. I have often 
w.shed to study this duck, but as it is not very 
common in this district, near Belfast, I have 
always been unable to get in close touch with 
it. However, on June 4th, la:t year, I was 
lucky enough to find a nest with eleven 
eggs which, as they were dead cold, I took 
to be fresh. On getting home I found that 
a hen had made a nest in the garden among 
some tall flowers and was sitting, so removing 
her own eggs I placed the eleven shelduck 
eggs under her and hoped for the best. It is 
always easier to rear birds hatched in the 
natural conditions, as the right amount of 
moisture for the eggs is then assured ; however, 
this season being so dry, it was necessary to 
water the plants round the nest and also the 
nest and eggs themselves. On June 28th the 
eggs began to chip and on the 29th the duck- 
lings came out, but two of them were killed 
by the hen sitting too tightly on them, and one 
egg was rotten, so we had just eight birds. 
These were put into a small wire house for 
two days and fed on wet food. One got killed 
by the hen the first night and the others did 
well till July 1st, when another one died. 
At this time some cockles, chopped very small, 
were given to them, and they enjoyed these 
very much. But any other food they got had 
to be very wet before they could eat it, and 
if they picked anything up in the grass they 
always took it to the water to eat it. The 
hot weather seemed to favour them greatly, 
as they always liked to wash about half a dozen 
times a day and could dry themselves in the 
sun ; if it had been wet weather I do not think 
the hen could have reared them, as she never 
seem?d to be able to dry them properly. 
They were put into a large enclosure on a lawn 
with a few laurel bushes to shelter from the 
heat, and made very good progress. When 
the wet weather set in about July 2oth they 
were big and strong, and before the end of 
July their feathers began to grow and came very 
quickly, their heads getting black about 
August 3rd. I gave them a great many large 
black slugs from about the middle of July, 
which they were very fond of and would come 
to me for. They were always very tame, 
although they did not like to be handled. 
Their habit of running out first thing in the 
morning when they are let out and having a bath 
is rather amusing. It would have been easy to 
rear them had I not been handicapped by having 
a hen as foster-mother instead of a duck. 
However, they are well on the way now to 
maturity, and I hope to have six good shel- 
ducks to run about with the other fowl for 
many a day.—J. C. 


WILD FLOWER SOCIETY. 
To THE EpITor. 


THE 


S1r,—So many enquiries have been made about 
this Society that a few particulars as to its 
scope may be of interest to your readers. Like 
many another scheme it started in a small way 
among a few friends. In the early ’nineties the 
founder, Mrs. Dent of Flass (then a girl home 


from school), in an endeavour to make the dai!y 
walk less monotonous for her small sister 
began collecting wild flowers for identification. 
At the same time there happened to be a craze 
of the same kind at Marlborough Colleg:, 
which was expounded to her by her brothe:. 
This went further in its aims, for it included 
the “ Diary,” in those days a simple exerci<e 
book, ruled with spaces for date and localit,, 
and the names of all the plants to be found in 
Bentham and Hooker’s “‘ British Flora.” He:e 
was a system to work on, which was adopted by 
Mrs. Dent, who made out similar Diaries for 
the eight friends who had joined her scheme. 
As the membership increased it became 
necessary to have these Diaries printed, and the 
workmanlike appearance of these books, with 
the Latin and English names printed in clear 
type, and spaces for dates and localities ruled 
for two years, has done more to further the 
taste for collecting plants than anything else, 
for the process of filling in the spaces becomes, 
finally, a sort of competition. Between March 1st 
and October 31st, each member is occupied 
with noting the earliest specimen of each par- 
ticular flower seen during that time, and, as 
the seasons pass it is interesting to compare 
the dates of one year with the next. The empty 
spaces are a challenge to our enterprise. They 
seem to demand that expeditions be made to 
likely districts in search of these plants. Many 
are of such rarity that only the favoured few, 
who can journey far and wide over the British 
Isles, can hope to find them all. In the seven 
years in which I collected systematically I 
found 923 out of the 1,323 figured in the 
“ British Flora.”” Other members have done 
more, notably Mr. T. H. Green of Bath who, 
in a single season, found and identified 1.026 
plants. The W.F.S. has now a membership of 
338 divided into local branches, each with an 
honorary secretary who identifies specimens, 
and compares the Diaries at the end of each 
season, alloting marks and awarding prizes. 
Mrs. Dent, Flass, Maulds-Meaburn, Penrith, 
will supply all information as to rules, etc. 
The Society includes special branches for 
children and for prize winners. Although 
conducted on such simple lines much good 
work has been done, and the membership 
includes experienced and well known botanists 
in all walks of life, ranging from a general of the 
British Army to a postman in a rural district — 
E. M. HartIinc. 


A QUEER ALLIANCE. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I should be so interested to know if 
any of your readers have ever seen rooks and 
jackdaws nesting ? My tame talking rook and 
pied jackdaw started a nest in a monkey cage 
on March 17th; ‘‘ Jack” laid five eggs, 
and by March 22nd, the rook made the nest 
and “‘ Jack ” lined it with horsehair. Hoode1 
crow sometimes pair with carrion crows, and 
blackbirds with thrushes, but I never heard of 
rooks and “ Jacks ”’ pairing. —T. S. HAwKINs 


A HALF-FORGOTTEN COTSWOL!) 
ARTIST—WHEN DID HE FLOURISH ? 
To THE EpirTor. 

Sir,—Could you or any of your readers siy 
as to when one Robert Chambers of Minchi 
hampton, Glos, flourished, who has bei: 

described as a celebrated artist in marb! 
He discovered the art of colouring mar! 
but kept it a secret. Only one work, so far 

I am aware, has published any accoun 
this Gloucestershire worthy, viz., “ The F 
cyclopedia Londinensis or Universal Dictic 
ary of Arts, Sciences and Literature,” pi 
lished at London in 1816; but, unfortunate 

it gives no period or age in which Mr. Chamb« 
lved, and, strange to say, no Gloucesters! 
directory or history has mentioned this Co 
wold artist in marble, who, it is stated, refus 
to part with the secret on any terms. I h: 
heard it stated that a Mr. Du Costa has pu» 
lished an account of experiments made 
several pieces of marble stained by this artist 
Incidentally, I may mention that Kean, the 
famous actor, married a Miss Chambers of 
this neighbourhood at Stroud Parish Church 
in July, t808—was she a relative ?. Minchin- 
hampton is a market town of some repute, 
and in 1801 contained 3,419 inhabitants. It 
is important to note that its Market House, 
built in 1698, was occasionally used as a theatre 
by some strolling players. Some say Mrs. 
Siddons and Miss Chambers occasionally 
performed there from Bever y’s Playhouse 
at Stroud, the latter being only three miles 
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from Minchinhampton gives weight to this 
tradition. It would be interesting to prove 
that, if Miss Chambers hailed from Minchin- 
hampton, she might probably have been his 
relative. By the way, it may interest your 
readers to add that Bradley, the Astronomer 
Royal from 1742 to 1762 and the successor of 
Halley, lies buried in its churchyard.—Husert 
BuRROWS. 


THE HOBBY HAWK. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sirn,—The hobby, like many other of our 
summer migrants, returns yearly to its old 
haunt, sometimes to the same old crow’s nest. 
Of all the woods, I fancy it delights mcstly 
in the solitudes of the firs and pines. When 
disturbed incubating the hobby leaves the 
nest with wonderful rapidity, turning and 
visting in a dizzy flight to within a few feet 
ot the ground, where, recovering itself, it 
continues its progress through the trees and 
is soon well overhead ; there it begins to call 
repeatedly, and is usually joined by its mate. 
ere are few, possibly none, of our British 
ds of prey which have a greater power of 
dight than the hobby. Sometimes they will 
\g up to an immense height, where even 
rough powerful prism glasses they appear 
o resemble the most miniature swift hung nearly 
tionless in the blue canopy almost overhead, 
Suddenly one may come hurtling through 
space, possibly for the sheer joy of the thing, 
possibly with a view to the capture of a swift, 
martin or swallow busy hawking insects 
undreds of feet below. Like the sparrowhawk 
nd kestrel, the male hobby does most of the 





inting, the hen waiting patiently not far from. 


e nest; and most of the feeding appears to 
ke place when the actinic value of the light 
.a pine wood has nearly gone—to the annoy- 
ice, at all events, of a bird photographer. 
Like other birds of prey, the male calls when 
arriving with food, the hen quickly leaving 
her favourite pitch to join him. On one occa- 
sion, for some unaccountable reason he had 
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who were watching, it carried it 3ft. or 4ft. 
away and buried it again. For what reason 
should this bird take the trouble to dig up a 
nut simply in order to bury it again? The 
only feasible explanation seems to be that the 
place was so closely associated in its mind as 
the burying ground of nuts (for it had secreted 
large numbers of them there in the past) that 
it could not rest until it had carried out the 
accustomed ritual, although this ritual had 
lost all meaning with the treasure already 
safely hidden before the nuthatch disinterred 
it.—L. F. EASTERBROOK. 


OLD-FASHIONED THRESHING. 
To tHe EprroR: 


Sirn,—Mr. R. T. Watkin Williams’ letter 
upon threshing with the flail recalls the fact 
that in olden days, especially in the North, 
each farmer was practically dependant upon 
his own farm for the greater part of his food 
supply. I was recently speaking to a farmer 
aged eighty, and he told me that when he 
was a boy all the farmers grew sufficient 
“corn” for their own use, and that cereals 
were grown much more extensively than now. 
He took me to the back of the shippon, and 
showed me the place where a horse had paced 
up and down a platform pulling a rope attached 
to a drum, which, in its turn, threshed out the 
grain. The main beam on which the drum 
had been still revolved, but there was nothing 
else beyond the half ruined stone platform 
to show where the threshing floor had been. 
A still earlier “ mill”? had bene built over a 
“blind beck,” but beyond the deep cut in 
the rocky floor of the beck, and the ruined 
walls there was nothing remaining to show 
the former primitive methods of threshing 
out the grain. Yet, on the farm below, where 
considerable quantities of oats are grown, 
there is still a primitive threshing machine. 
After rains, when the “ blind beck ”’ is sending 
down a great force of water, the water is led 
by pipes into a threshing floor, and falling from 
a sort of tower upon a water wheel, drives a 





A DOMESTIC HOBBY. 


left her in the lurch the greater part of the day, 
and from the noise which ensued when he turned 
up in the early evening he was doubtless 
getting well sworn at.—W. P. GREEN. 


HABIT versus MEMORY. 
To THE EDITor. 
Sir,—In the following account of the behaviour 
of some nuthatches, an interesting example 
can be found of custom taking the place of 
memory in bird and animal life. For a number 
of days a supply of cobnuts was put out for 
the benefit of some nuthatches, which they 
collected eagerly. Then the supply ran out, 
but the birds came to search for them just the 
same, hunting most systematically in all the 
usual crevices of the tree. One of them, after 
its unsuccessful .search, suddenly seemed to 
remember its buried hoard and hunted about 
all over the lawn, until at last it came upon 
t nut and dragged it up from under the leaves 
and grass. Then, to the amazement of those 


spoked wheel with bars at the end of the spokes. 
This strikes upon a slanting platform on to 
which the oats are fed. The grain slips through 
a slot in the floor into bags, and the straw 
falls to the floor. The threshing ‘‘ machine,”’ 
although so primitive, is so effective in its 
work that the farmer has installed an oil 
engine for use with it, when the water is 
not available, and the drive is by belt to 
the water wheel! The flail is generally used 
on farms where only a small quantity of oats 
is grown, and the threshed grain sent to the 
mill to be ground into oatmeal. If the farmer 
is very old fashioned he brings back the oat 
husks from the mill. This is used to make 
the fires under the ‘“‘ back stone’ on which 
the haver bread (oat cakes) are baked. The 
fire made with the oat husks is supposed to 
improve the flavour of the haver bread, although 
it is difficult to understand that the fire under a 
“back stone ”’ can make any difference to the 
flavour of the cakes baked on top of it.— 
eo. 





AN EASTER SEPULCHRE. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Thinking that with the approach of 
Easter the accompanying photograph may 
interest your readers I am sending this copy 





AT HAWTON CHURCH, 


NEWARK. 


to you. It represents the Easter sepulchre 
at Hawton Church, Newark, and this is reckoned 
to be one of the finest specimens in the country. 
In medizxval days the consecrated Host was 
placed in the Easter sepulchre of the parish 
church on Good Friday and was vigilled by a 
constant succession of watchers until Easter 
morning, when, to the singing of ‘‘ Christus 
resurgens,”’ it was borne in solemn state to the 
high altar, thus symbolising the death and 
resurrection of Christ. The figure of Christ 
is seen in the centre with Mary Magdalene 
doing obeisance. Below are the Roman soldiers 
in various attitudes of sleep, and above the 
central apex the Disciples are seen gazing 
up after the ascended Master.—F. W. Coss. 

[Easter sepulchres, of which this is perhaps 
the finest in England, were of three kinds : 
(1) Temporary structures of wood and hangings ; 
(2) elaborate wooden ones, placed at Eastertide 
on chest or canopied tombs, generally in the 
north chancel wall (these were common at the 
end of the fifteenth century), also recess at 
floor level ; (3) the masonry sepulchre, of which 
this is a beautiful example. —Ep.] 

THE COST OF HOUNDS. 
To THE Epiror. 

S1r,—I should be much obliged if you or any 
of your readers could give me some idea of the 
approximate annual cost of the upkeep of 
fifteen couple of hounds. (1) Cost of feeding ; 
(2) Wages of man and boy, the former capable 
of hunting them when required ; (3) An 
average for incidental expenses.— ENQUIRER. 

[The fluctuations in prices and the varia- 
tions between them in different localities make 
it impossible to give a definite answer to our 
correspondent’s question, but he will be able 
to arrive at an estimate himself if he allows the 
sums proper to his district for the items for 
which none has been given. 

Per ann. 

1. Cost of feeding 15 couples of hounds 


(oatmeal and flesh) £110 
2. Wages of K.H. and first whip able to 

hunt hounds... 125 
3. House, coals, light, feed for ¢ one cow, 

suit of clothes a year de i = 
4. Boy, £1 per week .. ati sg 50 
5. Incidental expenses, earth-stopping, 

keepers for finds, say : 60 
6. Tax, according to number of hounds 

in kennel... ste age 33 =< 


In addition, straw at local prices: against this 
may be placed the sale of kennel manure and 
bones, if not granted to kennel servants as 
perquisites.—ED. ] 


CHAMPION’S GOALKEEPER. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—In Country Lire, April rst, 1922, under 
“Marden Park Shire Stud,’ you infer that 
Champion’s Goalkeeper was bred at Tring, 
whereas he was bred by me at my home farm 
at Powis Castle. I shall be much obliged if 
you will correct the statement. Champion’s 
Goalkeeper was sold privately to Lord 
Rothschild, and afterwards on his sale made 
the then record price for a Shire horse.—Powts. 
[We are glad to publish Lord Powis letter, 

but the words used in describing the excitement 
of the sale at Tring were that it “‘ had produced 
a ‘clinker’ in Goalkeeper,” that is, produced 
at the sale. If we had meant bred, we 
should have said so. All the same, if the 
words lead to any misconception we are glad 
to remove it. The following is a copy from 
the Stud Book : 

Champion’s Goalkeeper No. 30296 
Brown Star Foaled 1911. 
The Earl of Powis, Powis Castle, 

Welshpool. 

Childwick Champion No. 22215. 
No. 62107 Themis of Welshpool by 

Oak Apple V No. 23570. 

—Ep.] 


Breeder : 


Sire : 
Dam : 


SPAWN-GATHERING ON THE YANGTSE. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—On the Yangtse River in China the spawn- 
ing season commences in May and closes about 
the end of July. A suitable and fairly shallow 
spot is chosen under the bank, and _ stout 
bamboo poles are driven into the mud bed 
of the river at intervals of a foot or more. 
Across these rough piles, which may extend 
out at right angles to the bank for a considerable 
number of feet, a long plark is laid for the 
convenience of those tending the nets. To 
these piles are attached the nets, which are 
made of extremely fine black mesh, wide at 
the mouth (which faces up-stream) and tapering 
down to a point leadirg into an oblong mesh 
box which floats on the surface of the water. 
Thus, the spawn, entering at the broad end, 
are forced onwards by the current and eventually 
land in the netted box. Every now and again, 
these receivers are emptied into kongs (earthen- 
ware jars), and, so clever do the spawn-gatherers 
become at their work that they can detect the 
different species of fish among the almost 
invisible spawn, and sort them out after their 
kind. ‘These earthenware aquatic nurseries 
are kept until the little fish have had a short 
start in life, and then the work of distribution 
begins. I have not had the opportunity of 
visiting the larger centres for these fisheries, 
but, on hearing that there was some of this 
work going on opposite Harkow, I crossed 
the river and found a small colory of spawn 
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gatherers. ‘The means they employed were 
simpler in detail, though in the main the same 
as those described above. Instead of being 
attached to upright poles, the nets were fastened 
to floating spars, so lashed together as to form 
a triangle. This variation in method appears 





FLOATING SPARS SUPPORTING THE HIDDEN 


to be due to the shallow water, which enables the 
nets to be weighted at the bottom, whereas, 
in deeper water, they are attached to the upright 
poles under water. The first photograph shows 
the floating spars which support the hidden 
net, and the little wooden-framed mesh box 
set at the apex of the triangle to receive the 
spawn. The second illustration shows a spawn- 
ing net (still attached to the box) being held 
up by two of the fishermen.—D. WorCESTER. 


‘“* BEDS.”’ 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Having read the interesting article on 
“Beds ” in Country Lire of March 25th, I 
should like to call your attention to a bedhead 
in my possession of which I enclose a photo- 
graph. This piece is much about the period 
of the Castle Headingham piece, composed of 
panels in two rows with a battlemented cresting 
above. The panels are carved, all differently, 
with figure heads and many heraldic emblems, as 
greyhounds, centaurs, sun in splendour, griffin, 
pomegranates, etc., besides a Tudor crown with 
a monogram under and I.N.R.I. The whole is 
original except for the outer framing.—SMALL- 
WOOD SAVAGE. 

[If this cresting is original it is a fair 
inference that this interesting run of panelling 
once formed the head of a bed, but as: the 
posts have disappeared the evidence is not so 
conclusive as in the example at Castle Heading- 
ham. The decoration of the panels is distinctly 
unusual and would seem to date from about 
1540.—Ebp.] 
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THE RETURN OF THE 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—Since last I wrote to COUNTRY Lirg 
upon the disappearance of the eagle, the king of 
birds seems to have returned to mountainous 


EAGLE. 


NET. THE SPAWNING NET. 


Kirkcudbrightshire in Scotland, and, in al! 
probability, to Cumberland and Westmorland. 
When I visited remote Loch Maree in Ross- 
shire in October last. I heard of the eagle 
having been seen near the falls of the Rogie, 
about four miles from Strathpeffer. In May 
of last year, when I stood for the eighth time 
on the summit of Helvellyn, I saw far beneath 
me, in an almost inaccessible situation, what I 
felt quite assured was a young eagle that had 
manifestly just emerged from its eyrie amid 
a vast configuration of enormous boulders, 
flapping its great wings in the strong sunlight of 
an almost ideal day. Its position was towards 
the famous Red Tarn, and the steep, almost per- 
pendicular descent was too dangerous to permit 
of my drawing any nearer. I have received the 
following interesting letter from Mr. J. Gorman 
Galloway: “‘ It will surprise you to learn that 
last spring a pair of golden eagles nested in 
the Loch Doon district, between Loch Enoch 
and the Meyrrick (in Kirkcudbrightshire). 
Two eggs were laid, which proved to be not 
fertile, and, after the birds had sat on them 
for a considerable time, they left. The game- 
keeper took the eggs after the birds had dis- 
appeared, and a friend of mine has one of them. 
The eagles were not molested in any way; in 
fact, the Marquess of Ailsa, on whose ground 
the nest was discovered, is particularly anxious 
for their preservation.” Sir Herbert Maxwell 
sends me the following important communica- 
tion which he received some time ago from 
Mr. Charles Stark, whom he describes as a 
competent observer in Glen Trool: ‘On 
December 2nd, 1918, I was looking at some 
rabbit snares in the Forest of Buchan, and, 
happening to look up, I saw what I thought 
was a buzzard. I went on; when, to my sur- 
prise, a golden eagle swooped down and took a 
rabbit from a snare about ten yards from me, 
leaving only the head in the snare. This 
morning (4th December) a similar occurrence 
took place—only this time from a trap instesd 
of a snare. The trap had got loose in the 
ground, and the bird carried off the trap with 
the rabbit! On the first occasion, the eag'e 
took his prey to a precipice on Glenhe:d 
Farm, overlooking the Gairland Burn, bit 
this morning he went off in the direction .f 
The Dungeon.”—Davip R. WILLIAMSON. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS IN 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—I have seen the letter in your issue of 
April 1st, signed “‘ A Sympathetic ‘ Tommie,’ ’ 
in which he refers to the cruelties to anim: 's 
in Persia. He says, “ I should be pleased f 
you would insert this letter in your paper «5 
an eye-opener to the R.S.P.C.A.” Ths 
Society works only in England and Wal:s, 
but is in touch with similar societies all ovr 
the world. Unfortunately the animals :n 
Persia appear to have no protecting society 
If your correspondent will tell me the names 
of the places where acts of cruelty occur I will 
endeavour to get in communication with the 
British residents there in the hope of setting 
up some system for protecting the anima's. 
Humane work is carried on under great difti- 
culties in the East, but I am sure your readers 
will be glad to hear that the S.P.C.A. in Jeru- 
salem is now in working order again, and we 
have every hope that its influence will be felt 
in the adjacent countries.—E. G. FAIRHOLME, 
Secretary of the R.S.P.C.A., 105, Jermyn Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


PERSI. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


CLAREMONT: A NOTABLE SALE 


LAREMONT, Esher, which kas been 

for many years the home of the 

Duchess of Albany, is to be sold by 

auction this summer by Messrs. 

Knight, Frank and Rutley. Clare- 

mont has been twice _ illustrated 
and described in Country Lire (Vol. , 
page 688, and Vol. x, page 776). It has 
been styled “‘a house more interesting for 
the people who have lived in it than on 
its own account.” This, however, implies 
nothing to the detriment of the property, 
having regard to the illustrious residents it 
has had from the days of its first owner and its 
tenure by many Royal personages. 

Sir John Vanbrugh built himself a small 
br'ck house to the west of the present mansion. 
I sold the estate to Thomas Pelham Holles, 
\ was created Duke of Newcastle in 1716. 
"’ ie Duke added a castellated belvedere tower 
ari enlarged the park, employing Kent to 
replan the gardens. When the Duke died, 
the estate was sold to the great Lord Clive. 
‘}act was about the year 1770. Lord Clive 
wis then in chronic ill health, but he turned 
energetically to the task of improving Clare- 
ment. He engaged ‘‘ Capability? Brown to 
la’ out the estate anew, and Brown seems to 
h. 2 persuaded him to have the house rebuilt. 
F fore he had done, the sum spent by Lord 
C ve exceeded £100,000. It may be well here 
to vet rid of a rather disputed point, we hope 
oce for all, as to the architectural origin of 
th present mansion. It has been called an 
\Gam mansion, but. that is incorrect. Mr. 

hur T. Bolton, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., whose 
vuthority on such matters makes him a final 
court of appeal about them, has, however, 
w \ile denying to Claremont the right to claim 
to be Adam work, proved convincingly who 
the architect was. It was Henry Holland, the 
son of the builder who erected Brooks’s Club 
according to his son’s designs. He was also 
the architect entrusted with the extensive 
works done at Carlton House, and designed 
many other well known houses. Henry 
liolland had as an assistant Soane, founder 
of the Sir John Soane Museum. : 

Lord Galway bought Claremont in 1774, 
after Clive’s death. Then the Earl of Tyrconnel 
purchased it, and he sold it to Charles Rose 
Ellis, brother of Sir Walter Scott’s friend. 
In 1816 Ellis sold it to the Crown, and it became 
the ab de of Princess Charlotte and her 
husband, Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, afterwards 
King of the Belgians. Louis Philippe lived at 
Claremont for a while, and the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught held it after their 
marriage. Then the Duke of Albany entered 
into possession, and the Duchess has held it 
for a long period. 

Sir Samuel Garth has aptly summed up 
the beauty of the estate in saying that “‘ Some 
place of this nature put Ovid at first upon the 
story of Narcissus and Echo.”’ Rising hills, 
gentle valleys, silver rills, close groves and 
opening glades with verdure spread, these 
and the like make up the sum of the attractions 
of Claremont estate, which lies in the diversified 
heath and woods characteristic of that part of 
Surrey and the adjacent border of Hampshire. 


A BEAUTY OF BATH. 


OBIAS SMOLLETT’S allusions innumer- 
able to Bath are mainly tinctured with a 
distaste for the waters, which first formed 
the attraction of the city and are still its prime 
asset. One remark, which he makes Miss 
Lydia Melford address to her friend Miss 
Willis, is so just and in such marked contrast 
to the rest of the record of “‘ The Expedition 
of Humphry Clinker ” as to be worth quoting : 
“ Bath, to be sure, is an earthly paradise. The 
Square, the Circus, and the Parades, put you 
in mind of the sumptuous palaces represented 
in prints and pictures ; and the new buildings, 
such as Prince’s Row, Harlequin’s Row, 
Bladud’s Row, and twenty others, look like 
so many enchanted castles raised on hanging 
terraces.” 

The most famous place of public entertain- 
ment in the West of England is probably the 
Bath Assembly Rooms. The fame of the site 
was firmly established under the régime of Beau 
Nash—* The King of Bath ’—who ruled over 
society there. He is an interesting figure in the 
pages of Smollett’s ‘‘ Roderick Random.” After 
lis reign, the younger Wood, the celebrated 
Bath architect, designed the present building, 
‘hich, on its island site, is one of the beauties 


of Bath ; here Beau Brummel and the exquisites 
of a later date appeared, and local festivities 
and celebrations have been held for 140 
years. Built of the local stone, the structure 
contains a series of ballrooms, a concert room 
and a cinema capable of holding 700 people. 
These rooms are of a palatial character, all on 
the ground level, with a pitch of over forty feet. 
Few modern buildings can show finer planning. 
The sale, under the hammer of Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, includes possession of the 
property. 


LEVENS TO BE LET. 


'T‘HE rental quoted for Levens Hall at the 

time that it was to be let three years ago 
was £80 a week for the summer or 1,200 guineas 
for four months. The fascinating South 
Westmorland seat was described and illustrated 
in Country LiFe (Vol. vi, pages 624 and 
656; and Vol. xxi, page 16). The Redmans, 
who held it certainly as early as the year 1188, 
transferred it to the Bellinghams exactly 300 
years afterwards. Sir James Bellingham con- 
verted it from a Border stronghold into an 
Elizabethan mansion. The Grahams, or 
Grahmes, bought Levens from the Bellinghams 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
and from them it passed, by inheritance, to the 
present owner, Sir Alan Bagot. 

There is a saying, “‘ Luck to Levens, as 
long as the Kent flows.” The old Border 
“Pele ” tower, built by the Redmans, stood 
at that end of the house nearest to the road, 
and was, doubtless, similar to those at Sizergh, 
Kentmere and Dallam. The central tower of 
the front was built by the Bellinghams, and the 
oak and plaster of the hall were executed for 
Sir James Bellingham in 1585. The original 
chapel was transformed into a library by 
Colonel Grahme. The gilt parlour owes its 
name to the lustrous Spanish leather. The 
noted staircase of the Bellinghams exhibits 
on its walls the “‘ Order of the Lord of Misrule,”’ 
a faded manuscript of the time of Charles II. 
The Bishop’s room, where Ken reposed, and 
the yellow room are worthy of mention. 

Lord Stanhope styled the topiary gardens 
“the best specimens of their style in the 
country.”” They are said to have been planned 
by Beaumont, whose name is remembered in 
regard to the grounds of Hampton Court. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward wrote “ Helbeck of 
Bannisdale ’’ at Levens, and J. F. Curwen’s 
“ History of Levens ” should be read by anyone 
who wishes to krow more of the records of 
this grand old seat than can, necessarily, be 
given in this column. Levens is only a couple 
of miles from Heversham Station, the village 
of that name being little over a mile from the 
mansion. Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
are to let Levens Hall along with the fishing 
and shooting rights. 


STREATLAM CASTLE SOLD. 


ORD STRATHMORE has sold Streatlam 
Castle and 4,806 acres, and it is the inten- 
tion of the buyer to re-sell the castle and a 
few hundred acres, or more if anyone wants 
them, and to have the rest of the estate broken 
up into convenient lots and submitted to 
auction at an early date. Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. effected the sale, and they thus 
have two in the same locality to their credit, 
the other being Byram Hall, on behalf of Sir 
John F. Ramsden, announced in CouNtTRY 
Lire of February rith last. 

The great stone cupolas are perhaps the 
most noticeable feature of Streatlam Castle, 
viewed across the park. These mask Gothic 
towers, embattled walls and traceried windows, 
the drawing-room, for example, being within 
fifteenth century walls, and the gallery a subse- 
quent addition to it. As it stands, Streatlam 
is a classic house of the Late Renaissance 
style, in its middle period. A very full account 
of its history has been given in these columns 
so recently as December toth last (page 803), 
and there is, therefore, no need to reiterate 
it. Streatlam was new-fronted and modernised, 
by Sir William Bowes, in 1708-10. It was 
fully illustrated and described in’ CouNTRY 
LirE (Vol. xxviii, page 836). As a sporting 
property the estate has much to recommend 
it, with its 2} miles of salmon fishing in the 
Tees, the trout fishing in Streatlam Beck, 
the meets of the Zetland Hounds in the vicinity, 
and, not far away, of the South Durham, 
Bedale ard Hurworth, the golfing at Barnard 


Castle, and the shooting over the 435 acres of 
woodlands and the coverts. 


ARDENRUN PLACE DISPOSED OF. 


"THE Surrey modern mansion in the Queen 

Anne style, Ardenrun Place, designed by 
Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A., and built about 
seventeen years ago, has been privately sold 
by Messrs. George Trollope and Sons, who 
offered it by auction in December, 19109. 
Ardenrun Place was described and illustrated 
in Country LiFe of January 21st, 1911 
(page go). It was also referred to in some 
detail in our Estate Market columns last 
year (September 17th). It has a noble stair- 
case with finely panelled hall, and the dining- 
room ceiling is a splendid piece of plasterwork. 
The keynote of all the work in the house is 
its exquisite delicacy. The gardens harmonise 
with the house and were the joint design of 
Mr. Ernest Newton and the late Mr. W. 
Goldring of Kew. The sale includes 82 acres 
of land. 

For Mr. G. H. Munroe, Messrs. George 
Trollope and Sons, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Broadhead and Longley, are to submit 
Chessington Place, Surrey, by auction at the 
end of this month. This property, three miles 
from Surbiton, is a rural spot on the road to 
Leatherhead and Epsom, and extends to 
47 acres with a house that has, during the last 
few years, had many thousands of pounds 
spent upon it. 


SEASIDE FREEHOLDS. 
I ORD STAMFORDHAM formerly occupied 
4 


Hennapyn Hall, the Torquay house over- 
looking Cockington Valley and Torbay, now 
for private sale, through Messrs. Gifford and 
Sons. The house, of Devon red conglomerate 
with Bathstone dressings, cost £20,000, just 
over forty years ago, and it has recently had 
between £10,000 and {15,000 expended upon 
it in improvements. This work was done for 
the present owner, Mr. J. S. Whatton, under 
the supervision of Mr. E. H. Harbottle, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect to the Dean and Chapter 
of Exeter. It is a freehold of nearly 10 acres, 
and in the gardens are specimen coniferw 
from all parts of the world, vineries and peach 
houses, and a thriving apple orchard. Electric 
light from an independent installation, central 
heating, and a garage for four cars may also 
be mentioned. ‘There is a fine view of Berry 
Head from the house and grounds. 

Early next month Messrs. Geo. 'l'rollope 
and Sons are to offer (in conjunction with 
Mr. John Palmer, the local agent) Otterbourre, 
Budleigh Salterton, a marine residence, over- 
looking the bay, in a very pretty garden. 

Another fine seaside residence is "The 
Manor House, Eastbourne, built by the Rev. 
Dr. Lushington, soon after he became Vicar 
of Eastbourne, in 1735. There is a great deal 
of internal work of the Adam type, including 
the mantelpieces, moulded cornices and panelled 
oak doors. The grounds are prettily laid out, 
with a rose garden and a summer-house of 
much architectural merit. A garage and 
electric light, central heating and other modern 
requisites complete the property, which is in 
the hands of Messrs. Oakden and Co. 

The firm, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons, will, on May 23rd at St. 
James’s Square, offer Denton Grange, The 
Meads, Eastbourne, a freehold with electric 
light and gas, and a garage and stablirg. It 
is within a short walk of the Downs and two 
golf courses. The residence will be put up 
at an “ upset price ” of £8,500, with possession. 
This means that anyone offering the sum 
named will become the buyer, in the event 
of there being no higher offer. Of course, 
however, Denton Grange, being a_ cho‘ce 
property, may change hands before the auction. 

SCOTTISH PROPERTIES. 
"THE first issue of the new _ half-year! 

Scottish and English Estates Rezister, 
compiled by Messrs. Castiglione, Erskine 
and Co., is a bulky demy-quarto, plentifully 
illustrated. In a series of prefatory notes the 
salient features of the Scottish Highlands and 
Lowlands, and the principal districts of England 
are briefly given, with a Welsh and Irish note to 
wind up with. In many instances the prices 
or rentals of properties are quoted, and in al! 
the details as to acreage and- accommodation 
are clearly stated. ARBITER. 
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SLOGAN may be the epitome of a cause, but it runs In reconstructing the house its two entrances have been 
the risk of defeating itself by over-statement. “The reversed. What was the front entrance is now the garden 
Ring round the House” is, however, a slogan which _ entrance, so as to give privacy to the garden; while on the 
is more moderate in its compas:, and though we have _ other side of the house is the main entrance, within a porch. 
been assured that nobody 

connected with the supply of building 

materials is making but a _ most 

modest profit (if any), most of us 

believe that prices have been and are 

being artificially maintained. But, as 

time goes on, step by step we get 

nearer to normal conditions. Not long 

ago a bricklayer was receiving 2s. 3d. 

an hour and his labourer 2s. 1d., and 

bricks cost nearly {£5 a thousand. ‘To- 

day the figures for labour are 1s. rod. 

and 1s. 5d. respectively, and the price 

of bricks is nearly {£1 less per thousand, 

while further reductions are to take 

place in the near future. So there is 

good hope for the man of imoderate 

means who wishes to build a house for 

himself. 

Under the abnormal conditions 
that have prevailed, however, people 
during the last few years have been 
driven more than ever into making ; 
use of what exists, turning old houses : i a 
into new, reconstructing them here and Sea 2 STS. 
adding to them there, to meet to-day’s iain 
requirements. To the many such 
examples that have been shown in 
Country LIFE two more are now added, 
both reconstructions of old cottages ; 
Messrs. Willcocks and Greenaway being 
the architects responsible. 

Waingels, Woodley, near Reading, 
is the first of the two. ‘This was altered 
for Miss Coombe. Originally it was 
just a simple brick building of the kind 
one finds throughout Berkshire—dating 
back, perhaps, about a hundred years ; 
and it is satisfactory to note that while Sh eS 
the interior has been remodelled, the a es 
old-time face has been left largely 
intact, the only alteration on the garden 
side being the insertion of new windows, 
those on the first floor having been made 
rather larger than the original ones in 
order to gain increased lighting. The 
original cottage consisted of two living- 
rocms and a scullery on the ground 
floor, with three bedrooms above. In 
the reconstruction the old kitchen has 
become the dining-room, and the parlour 
a workroom with a high-up borrowed 
light that brings a little late afternoon 
sunshine into the room. But not suffi- 
cient accommodation could be provided 
within the four existing walls. Additions 
therefore were made on two sides, a 
drawing-room being comprised in the 
new block on the south-west, and other 
additions, including a hall, ccrridor and 
kitchen offices, made on the north-west, 
as shown by the accompanying plans, 
where the new work is indicated by 
hatching and the old by _ blacked-in Garden Front. 
walls. WAINGELS, WOODLEY, NEAR _ READING. 
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The old portion of the house is 
built with narrow hand-made bricks, 
but to have used the same kind in 
the additions would have added more 
to the cost than was desired. So the 
new work has been carried out with 
ordinary bricks, and these have been 
whitewashed over. The effect on the 
entrance side is satisfactory, but on the 
kitchen side the new gable looks a 
little staring in company with the old 
brickwork. Time, however, will soften 
this. It is never quite fair to judge 
any house until it has been up for a 
decade. 

The second case of reconstruction 
iere illustrated is at Newtown, Ipsden, 
. Oxfordshire, where two old thatched 
cottages were altered for Mr. H. V. 
Reade, C.B. The accompanying plans 

yw them as they were and as they are. 
Uriginally they were somewhat incon- 
‘enient in arrangement, and there was 
considerable amount of waste space, 
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ost of which has now been made use 

without serious structural alteration. 
sternally the appearance of the cottages q 
mains practically unchanged, though 


fe. 











~w windows have had to be inserted, 
o of the chimney stacks needed 
puilding, and the roofs demanded 
thatching. The oversailing courses 
en on the left-hand chimney indicate 
‘ue thickness of the original thatch. 
he bulk of this it was proposed to 
tain, but eventually it was found 
cesirable to remove most of the old 
thatch. Several new coats will be 
required before the whole thickness is 
again obtained. To keep the bases of 
the walls dry a sunk path has been 
excavated all round the cottages, which 
accounts for the lower parts of the 
walls not being visible in the illustra- 
tion. nm EE. ?. 
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First Floor PLAN 


After Alteration. 

















First Fioor PLAN 


Before Alteration. 


COTTAGES AT NEWTOWN, IPSDEN, OXFORDSHIRE. 


TROUT BREEDING: ITS FASCINATION FOR THE 
| NATURALIST 


REEDING trout, although now a well established 

institution, is probably not recognised by many as a 

fascinating and lucrative study for the naturalist. As 

a hobby it can be indulged in at no great expense; as 

a profession, if care be taken, it can be turned to most 
profitable account, as shown by the flourishing condition of our 
English trout-farms, notably the large one at Hungerford in 
Berkshire. Another and equally interesting farm is known as 
the Chess Trout Farm, which is under the same management as 
the more extensive establishment at Hungerford. 

To those who are unacquainted with the way in which 
these trout farms are run, a brief description may be of interest. 

The Chess Trout Farm lies in the charming county of 
Buckinghamshire, close to Chorley Wood. The River Chess, 
little known to such as are not of the angling fraternity (for 
whom its reaches are strictly preserved), is almost an ideal one 
for breeding purposes. A chalk stream, it provides abundant 
natural food for its inhabitants, the May fly being very prominent 
in season, The water is pure and contains a plenitude of the 
necessary aquatic vegetation. There lies the secret of a healthy 
stock—pure water and abundant natural food. 

The fish that are bred are the common brown trout which 
needs no description, as this species is indigenous to the waters 
of Great Britain, and the beautiful rainbow trout whose home is 
in California. The former is the ideal fish for stocking. Incom- 
parable in its edible value and sporting characteristics it thrives 
throughout our waters. The rainbow trout, though not indi- 
genous to this country, has been widely distributed and is now 
a recognised sporting fish. Unlike brown trout it can exist in 
water of very low temperature. Although quite at home in 
rapid waters, the rainbow trout thrives best in lakes and reservoirs 
which are fed by a stream, Blagdon Lake, near Bristol, being 
the most notable home of rainbow trout in England. These 
fish are in their best condition during the autumn months,when 
brown trout are falling off in condition. The rainbow trout’s 
capacity for food is enormous. J uring breeding at the Chess 
(rout Farm all the fish are fed on fresh haddock, pressed through 
2 wire mesh, and on this food they become very healthy. Asa 





sporting fish for angling purposes they are admirable in waters 
which would be unsuitable for brown trout, and there are few 
lakes where they may not be introduced with success. 

Now as regards the early growth of the two species of trout, 
it is intensely interesting to observe their development when the 
yolk-sac is their only means of subsistence. The ova is placed 
on special grass grilles, ensuring cleanliness, and the water 
supply deposits a minimum of sediment during incubation. The 
ova should be placed on the grilles on the point of hatching and 
two days should elapse before they hatch out. The yolk-sac is 
a large, pale bladder, containing the yolk which the fish graduallv 
absorbs. After hatching, the fry are placed in a long trough of 
charred wood, over which a gentle current is passed and light 
excluded. When the yolk-sac has disappeared the fish are 
removed to a deeper trough until they are of a sufficient size to 
be transferred to the large mud ponds which surround the farm, 
and from thence, when they are old enough to forage for them- 
selves, they are conveyed to the river, or sold at a moderate 
price. 

Subsisting under natural conditions on a living diet the brown 
trout greedily devours almost every inhabitant of fresh water, 
not hesitating to feed on the fry of his own species. He is at 
his best, however, when he can obtain a plentiful supply of fresh- 
water crustaceans and larve. 

That briefly is the process of breeding. The stages of growth 
and developmeut can be observed easily when trout are bred 
thus, which should be singularly attractive to the nature-lover. 

Before ending this article it must be mentioned that the 
breeding of trout can be carried on admirably in a town; indeed, 
the purity of the water obtainable renders the breeding process 
often more successful than if it were pursued on a smaller scaie 
in the country. 

Thus it can be seen that, asa hobby, trout breeding is absorb- 
ing. The ways of Nature can be observed closely and the growth 
of one of her most perfect creations—the freshwater trout—can 
be followed iu every detai!, from the ova and wriggling fry to the 
gracefully formed and exquisitely coloured trout, the most 
sporting and beautiful inhabitant of our waters. 








OMETIMES a purely casual day’s shooting yields greater 

pleasure than the all-important drive of the season. 

Perhaps it is the absence of a preconceived plan which 

may or may not fit in with wind and weather—for it is 

very difficult to persuade some keepers and some owners 
that drives need not always be taken the same way—perhaps 
it is because one happens to be in particularly good form, or 
perhaps it is just luck; but, somehow or other, the slender bag 
of a casual day often represents more of those shots that really 
afford keen pleasure than fall to one’s lot on occasions of greater 
ceremony. It is, perhaps, hard to define the exact quality which 
distinguishes such shots from the day’s run of averagely 
successful performance, but every shooting man knows the 
feeling. One can, perhaps, classify it as “style,” but the 
pleasure of such shots is not evanescent, for the best of them 
are lasting reminiscences, vignettes which dwell long in one’s 
memory. 

The keeper proclaimed that some of the outlying territory 
wanted “bringing in,’’ and hinted darkly at plutocratic 
unemployeds from a neighbouring town coming out in the 
early morning on their own motor cycles and sidecars armed 
with .22 rifles and poaching birds on the edge of the covert. 
Neither he nor the local constable were, I gathered, quite certain 
how to act if they had the ill fortune to encounter these rascals, 
but a truculent murmur about ‘‘ swanshot ’’ leads me to believe 
that all the lessons of the great war have not been wasted on 
him. <A day’s shooting was thus indicated—and arranged. 

Mists still hung in swathes in the valley, but overhead it 
was clearing to bright sky, while not so far away the great 
hump of the Wrekin showed faintly as a deeper shadow in 
the veil of clouds. There were four guns, also the keeper, 
two handy chauffeur beaters and a particularly stupid youth 
in attendance on the keeper. We made a short stop at the 
cottage to put our guns together and then went by car to 
the boundary. 

it seems to be part of the ritual of such days that one 
starts with a small field of wet roots or potatoes, usually empty 
because the birds are on the stubbles, or, indeed, anywhere where 
it is drier. I am meditating on pointing this out to the younger 
generation when, to prove the danger of generalisation, a small 
covey rises toward the other end of the line; one bird drops to 
the first barrel, five others fly on untouched by the second, but 
with fatal perversity the sixth screws back and, climbing like an 
aeroplane, curves along and over the line. Number Two lets off 
both barrels, but the curve beats him; swift and high he comes 
over Number Three, wings set rigid and apparently motionless 
for a downward slant—he is just coming perfectly when 
Three, who is usually rather a duffer, drops him in perfect 
style. 

Next comes a wide stubble, too wide for us to cover 
properly ; but, still, somewhere down in the hollow is a distant 
field of roots to which we can drive the birds. Two big coveys 
rise out. of shot, but go the right way ; another skirts off side- 
Ways with that peculiarly derisive flicker over the low hedge 
which always characterises birds going off the ground. Here 
and there are wide strips of plough in the stubble, another week 
and it will be all turned in; a matter of regret this, for my 
host is fond of walking up, and well do I know his interminable 
ploughs. 

Through short thorn and close tussocky grass—‘ Mark 
hare ’’—Yes, a fairish distance, still the choke. There is some- 
thing satisfying about hares that go head over heels like that. 
We have not gone 15 yards before Number Two gets another ; 
perhaps as far again, when a third gets up almost under my 
feet. I am reloading when a covey breaks handily, and I get 
a right and left ; but the first, probably due to my hurry, proves 
to be a runner. Then more hares and, ‘‘ Rabbit back.’ Our 
chauffeur beaters display enormous enthusiasm about this ; 
rabbits are their perquisite, and they look with no favour upon 
guns who permit the lowly bunny to escape. Quite good 
shots at game fail to redeem one’s reputation if you let someone 
else’s Sunday dinner escape. Bunny is duly collected, moral 
restored in the forces, and the line advances. 


The morning hours slip all too swiftly by. every field 
vields something, not much, perhaps, nor is every shi recessful, 
for the birds are wild and well grown and rise at | i e, 
but it is all purely pleasurable. A few pheasants |! en, 
but for some reason they always seem to prefer ¢! lank ; 
then the luck changes, and I get a good long umber 
Three has obligingly missed with both barr ‘t im- 


mediately afterwards I make a bad mess of rtering 
shot and my pride is duly abased. : 

At length we come to a double hedge 
and merges into a little coppice or covert 
at its greatest width. This is perhaps 15 
despatched to take the end, while the | 
toward the covert which shelters in een two hill 
fields and is intersected by a little strean » curs and beaters 
seem a mile away on the hillside, vet + , pe of the 


ns slowly 
yds. wide 
and I am 
aten down 
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keeper’s whistle wakes me to alertness. I expect a wily old 
cock breaking away, then suddenly I see what it is. High 
above the tallest tree tops two teal are driving, one should say 
“climbing,” straight into the air; their speed seems to surpass 
that of any living thing, but they are coming straight for me, 
and I can see the buff underside and the bird in perfect 
silhouette against the sky. There is no time to calculate allow- 
ances, the gun comes up, there is an almost appreciable interval 
between the discharge and collapse of the bird, but I knew 
as I pressed the trigger that I had got him. The speed of his 
flight carries him forward and he pitches head over heels on the 
grass field behind me; the distant audience signals astonish- 
ment; later I stride the distance and find it to be over seventy 
paces. 

This shot leads later on to the most intriguing conversation 
at lunch, Number Two gun, who was an R.F.C. pilot, attempting 
to work it out by trigonometry, till he and the younger generation 
decide that, mathematics or no mathematics, they, too, wilk 
use Remington U.M.C. cartridges in future. Quite apart from 
the killing qualities of these cartridges, which are excellent, if 
not abnormal, they are what British cartridges are o/—and 
that is waterproof. They do not swell or get sodden in the 
heaviest rain, and I commend them to all who have had trouble 
with paper case cartridges swelling in rain and clogging their 
ejectors. 

After lunch, two more fields and a drive which we have 
been warned will be fruitful. We are a thin company for the 
length of hedge, but it is too good to miss. For three minutes 
we are hard at it. Perhaps it was a little too close to lunch, 
for the centre of the line seems weak. The flurry is over, and 
I am looking round when another bird tops the fence and I get 
him with what appears to be the very centre of the pattern, 
the feathers strip off in a tailing cloud and he pitches almost 
over my right shoulder. That, too, is one of the problems of 
shooting—how is it that a moderately close head-on shot at 
driven birds never seems to damage them much? A _ bird 
taken as close sideways or in cover would be irreparably mangled ; 
yet I have seen driven birds shot incredibly close, and on 
picking them up have found them perfectly right for the 
table. 

The sun is almost down when we go back after taking 
another little pheasant cover, but there is still something to be 
done to wind up the day. Ducks are flighting on our stubbles, 
and the younger generation persuades me to stay on an extra 
half hour. I do not need much inducing, for wild duck, 
Colonel Hawker’s sauce and braised celery—ah! We stop at 
the cottage to pick up a prodigious 10 bore and its aldermanic 
cartridges with No. 4 shot, then hasten across to the hedge 
round the favoured stubble. First, a small flight, too high, 
circles across, black crosses against a darkling twilight skv : 
then, a little later, a flight comes skimming low down across the 
curve of the stubble.. In the dusk it is hard to tell their range, 
but, as I fire, the heavy 10 bore higher up the hedge booms ot! 
both barrels. Keeper and dog break from cover to gather up 
the slain, and I get a single crossing shot at a straggler which 
thumps down on the plough behind. By the time the pick-uj 
is ended it is too dark for further work; so back, and fairly 
tired at that. Nine and a half brace of pheasants, sixte 
brace of partridges, fourteen hares and three and a half bra: 
of duck—nothing, perhaps, to make a stir about in the gan 
book, but a very satisfactory day for all that. 

My host is a prince among men, for I find that he h 
included my teal with my gift birds. Hucu POoLvarp. 





CONVERTING RIFLES INTO -410 SHOT-GUNS. 
PossEssors of worn-out :22 or -300 rook rifles can have the « 
discarded weapons restored to usefulness by getting them bor« 
for the -410 shot cartridge; -410 guns should be chambered f: 
the 2}in. cartridge and full choked in order to develop the utmo 
effectiveness in this small bore. It is, of course, necessary for tl 
rifle which is to be converted to possess a strong breech actio: 
and it will have to be re-proved. The writer has lately had a1 
American falling block :22 rifle converted to -410 by Messt: 
W. W. Greener, and the conversion has proved very successft 
The gun has a 24in. full choked barrel, and will kill a sittin 
woodpigeon at 30yds. This is a good proof of efiectiveness, : 
a sitting pigeon will not come down unless thoroughly well hi 
Charges up to 16grs. of bulk smokeless and 7-16 oz. shot are use 
in 2}in. -410 guns, but it is doubtful whether such heavy charg: 
pay in this small calibre. Twelve grains of Schultze and 30 
No. 6 chilled shot is a very satisfactory load, giving regul 
patterns and sufficient penetration. FLEUR-DE-Lys. 

[The above proposal fits in very nicely with the effect of the 
Firearms Act, which places such obstacles in the way of possessing 
rifles that the owners of such would do well to convert them to 
the smooth-bore type and so put them ovtside the scope of 
the Act.—Ep.1 






































